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CHARLES W. STAFFORD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
[Given without any knowledge as to the name or achieve- 
ments of the eubject.] 

Your head is rather large, and you have body 
enough, if you take good care of it, to give ad- 
equate support to your brain. Your tempera- 
ment indicates strength and activity in combina- 
tion. You are quick to feel and strong to act, 
and seldom waste your strength through unneces- 
sary excitement. Your large base of brain gives 
you an intimate and strong sympathy with what- 
ever appertains to practical affairs and common 
life, to the truths of physical science and their 
application. With metaphysical speculations, sen- 
timentalism, and fine-spun theories you do not 
trouble yourself. You are organized for action, 
for business, for practical working in life; are 
known for driving thoroughness and executive- 
hess; for courage, and fur that kind of pluck 
which is not afraid to do just the thing that should 
be done at the proper time, and that right earn- 
estly. You do nothing daintily, as with white- 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES W. STAFFORD. 





kids, but grasp with a firm grip, and rush ahead 
with whatever it is your duty to do. If you were 
engaged in railroad business, or anything that 
requires many mén and much material, you would 
bring to it earnest effort, ready responsibility, 
and would outstrip most persons who should start 


with you on the same plane and with the same 
aids, because you think rapidly, gather knowl- 
edge quickly, and bold it in readiness for instant 
use, and also becanse there is a hearty earnest- 
ness in all that you do. Though'you take respon- 
sibility readily, you are not haughty, are respect- 
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ful to those who are superior, hence they are will- 
ing to give you a fair opportunity to rise. 

Having strong affection, you want the regard 
of those who are thrown into your society, and 
make more friends than most men; are popular 
in female society, and capable of strong ard 
steady conjugal love; are interested in children 
and the home circle, and fond of the fireside and 
its social relations. 

You have versatility of mind and feeling, and 
can attend to a variety of pursuits without incon- 
venience or confusion, and can change from one 
thing to another without friction or delay. 

You love life and cling to existence for its own 
sake, and would willingly take a lease for five 
hundred years, with all its labor and care. You 
do not look to the grave as a shelter from duty 
or poverty ; have always felt competent to get a 
good living, aud are willing to earn it. 

You are capable of being a first-class mechanic, 
both as an inventor and as a workman, but your 
social disposition would rather incline you to act 
on people in a business way, rather than to work 
with mere material. 
mercantile business, having not only the talent to 
understand the qualities of goods, but also a kind 
of magnetism that would bring people to you, 
and you would be able to influence them to buy 
promptly and liberally. 

You are fr:nk, trathfal, outspoken, and direct ; 
are kind and sympathetical in feeling, and give 
to the needy, often without stopping to ask about 

-their merits. 

You are very firm and determined ; you hold 
on and hold out; are good for a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether; and like to do a business 
which can be driven, rather than one which must 
be persuaded or humored. 

You have an excellent memory of what you do 
and experience—where you go, and what you 
see. That which you read must be very interest- 
ing to impress itself clearly upon your mind. 
You have good talking talent, aud express your- 
self successfully. 

Your intellect is like that of your mother. 
You have her quick and ready perceptions, and 
her intuitive power to reach truth without a slow 
process of reasoning. 

You analyze character quickly, and your first 
judgment of a stranger is always the best. You 
imitate but little, and have your own ways of act- 
ing and speaking. You act naturally without 
copying, and some people, therefore, call you 
odd. If you had been put to study where there 
was & gymnasium in which to work off your ex- 
tra steam, you would have made a good scholar, 
but, in the ordinary method, you would have 
felt more like leaving the school for the open air 
and active life, than of confining yourself te study 
and sedentary habits. 

You have a clear, discriminative intellect, a 
strong and earnest will, great executive force ; 





You would enjoy brisk | 





are high-tempered when aroused, and not extra 
prudent and cautious. 

Your social feelings being strong, you like so- 
ciety ; your talking talent and memory of expe- 
rience being excellent, you are seciable and good | 
company, and being kiod and friendly, you make { 
people like you, especially those who rank in so- 
ciety below you, You never feel jealous lest the | 


poor and the weak should outstrip you, conse- 
quently you are willing to help the poor, to in- 
struct boys, and thus make friends ofthem. You 
would do decidedly well as a mechanic or engi- 
neer ; as a trader, or as a general business man, 
or superintending as a master of business and of 
men. You would do well on railroads, or in 
commanding a ship, or in a large manufactory. 
You want elbow room, and you have energy 
to make a way for yourself. 

With such a head, you are able to work your 
passage, command respect, and serve your day 
and generation amply. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Wesley Stafford was born in Franklin 
County, N. Y., February Ist, 1831. His father, 
Edward Stafford, was a native of Bennington, Vt., 
and his grandfather, John Stafford, was one of 
three brothers who emigrated to this country from 
England many years before the Revolutionary 
War, and faithfully served his adopted country, in 
the War for Independence, under the immortal 
Ethan Allen, being one of Colonel Allen’s small 
but patriotic band who boldly compelled the 
surrender of Fort Ticonderoga “ in the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 

The father of the subject of this sketch was one 

of a numerous family, and in early life enjoyed 
only such advantages as a New England forest 
and the limited means of the first settlers of this 
country afforded. His early life was spent in- 
clearing and cultivating the soil. ‘His father 
moved into Clinton County, N. Y., about the year 
1804, and died soon after. Edward being one of 
the youngest, the management of the estate de- 
volved upon him. Besides attending to these 
duties, he learned the cooper’s trade, and for 
many years conducted a large business in_that 
line, still retaining the management of his farm. 
He served in the War of 1812, and was in several 
engagements — among the rest under Captain 
Fillmore, at the memorable battle of Plattsburg. 
Previous to the war he married Matilda Shepard, 
a native of Peru, Clinton County, and, after a 
peace had been concluded, settled in Franklin 
County. Here he remained until 1833, when he 
was induced by his three older brothers to move 
to northern Pennsylvania, which he did in Oc- 
tober of that year, and settled in Waterford, 
Erie County, where Charles was raised. Being 
one of the youngest of fourteen children, and his 
help being needed at home, his educational ad- 
vantages were very limited. He, however, im- 
proved all the time he could get, and made rapid 
progress in his studies at the Waterford Acad- 
emy, until, his father being rendered helpless by 
palsy, his services in the management of affairs 
at home became necessary. He took the helm at 
the age of fifteen, and, with the counsels and aid 
of a kind and prudent mother, provided ways and 
means for the support of a large family, besides 
keeping up payments on the homestead, which 
was encumbered. 

At an early age he evinced great fondness for 
mechanism, and much power and ingenuity in 
this direction. The hum of machinery, a saw- 
mill, a steam-engine—anything possessing motive 
power—had a peculiar charm to him and seemed 
to animate his very soul. He soon convinced his 
father that he could earn more money for the fam- 


‘of iron with a four-pound projectile, on angles of 
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ily, and at the same time be learning so 

that would insure better pay in the future, by 

following something in which he could 

his mechanical tastes than by remaining at work 

on the farm, and got his permission to seek em. 
ployment at something that would permit him to 
follow the bent of those inclinations, which time 
only served to render more decided. In April, 
1847, at the age of seventeen, he left home, bear. 
ing letters and recommendations from the most 
prominent citizens of the place, and after a walk 
of twenty miles delivered them to the proprietor 
of a large steam-mill. The man was so well 
pleased with his looks that he hired him for 9 
year, agreeing to pay him one hundred and fifty 
dollars. After four months, however, his salary 
was increased, and at the end of ten months—his 
father having given him, though still a minor, the 
control of his own affuirs—he leased the mill, 
and, in company with a man named Nicholson, 
engaged in the mill and lumber business. Time 
went on, and in 1849 found young Stafford chief 
engineer of one of the largest manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Pennsylvania. 


During his seven years of engineering he 
made some improvements in the application of 
steam, and invented a rotary engine that attracted 
much attention at that time. As an inventor, he 
produced some very useful machinery. He moved 
West with his family and parents in June, 1857, 
and settled in Burlington, Iowa, where he turned 
his attention to improvements in agricultural im- 
plements. His celebrated mill for shellif® and 
grinding corn is regarded as one of the most in- 
genious and useful inventions in this department 
of industry. His subterranean ditching-maehine 
and self-loading capstan were fast being intro- 
duced, when the war put a stop to all improve- 
ments in the West. After the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter and the surrender of Norfolk, he de- 
termined to devote his inventive talent to the per- 
fecting of missiles to be used in war, and com- 
menced his experiments in July, 1861. Since 
that time he has invented a side-loading cannon 
and numerous projectiles, all of which have been 
successful. He spent the winter of 1861-2.in St 
Louis, perfecting his famous snb-caliber shot for 
perforating iron ships, and went to Washington in 
March, 1862, to make still further experiments, 
this time with heavy guns. Not being acquaint 
ed, he met with very poor encouragement. How- 
ever, he made some fine shots through two inches 


from thirty-two to fifty degrees. This attracted 
the notice of many officers, and in July the Sec- 
retary of War gave orders to the Chief of Ord- 
nance to have his projectiles officially tested. He 
went to West Point for this purpose, about the 
16th of the month, and found that though the or- 
der had been delivered, no suitable target was 
up. At the expense of the inventor, there were 
brought from Capt. Ericsson’s works six plates, 
each five feet square and one inch thick, and @ 
target, firmly backed with live oak, constructed. 
This target was completely riddled, aad in this 
condition was on exhibition in front of the Ex- 
change, New York, for some time. 

We give a brief description of the principal sub- 
sequent experiments made up to the present time 
from sources trustworthy and unquestionable. 
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The third great trial of the projectiles was had 
at the same place on the 6th of October, and with 
the most complete success. The third shot— 


weighing seventy pounds, and fired with fourteen 


wee 


the wood and exploded! tearing the target as 
much as the small quantity of powder was capa- 
ble of doing.” 

“The experiment was considered by those who 
witnessed it (not connected officially with it) a 
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IMMENSE IRON TARGET DEMOLISHED BY STAFFOBRBD’S PROJECTILE 





pounds of mortar powder, 139 feet range, from a 
100-pound Parrott gun—perforated the six plates 
and landed three hundred yards distant on the 
east bank of the river. The next shot, fired un- 
der the same conditions, went through the plates, 
came in contact with a very heavy stone used to 
brace the target, and shattered it into many 
pieces. Some navy shells were then fired from 
the 100-pound Parrott and the 50-pound Dahlgren 
guns, those from the latter going four and a half 
miles, while those from the Parrott, though not 
positively ascertained, were believed to have 
gone over the mountain, five and a half miles. 
The target in these experiments weighed four 
thousand nine hundred pounds, and by one of the 
shots, fired at an angle of forty-three and a half 
degrees, its position was completely reversed. 
Among the most interesting of Mr. Stafford’s ex- 
periments were those recently made at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, with a target representing in 
every respect a complete section of the celebrated 
British war vessel, the Warrior. Such targets 
had frequently been perforated with solid shot 
fired from a Dahlgren gun; but Mr. Stafford be- 
lieved that with this gun he could send a shell 
through the iron plating before it exploded, 
thereby greatly increasing its destructive effects. 
The result is thus given by the Washington Re- 
publican : * 

“The target was placed in a vertical position 
against the bank dug out of the hill-side for the 
purpose, and the shell was fired at short range 
from a 150-pound rifled Dahlgren gun, with fifteen 
pounds of powder. The shell passed entirely 
through the iron, penetrated to about midway of 





complete success. Another of Mr. Stafford’s pro- 
jectiles—solid shot—was fired from the same gun 
at the same target, and the shot passed entirely 
through the target, iron, and wood, and shattered 
the wooden portion of it into pieces, and pene- 
trated the earth beyond some five feet. When we 
remember that the above results were produced 
with a much less charge of powder than is needed 
by any but the Dahlgren gun, we may look for 
still greater results.” 

In his official report to the Chief of Ordnance 
of the last two trials at West Point, Captain 
Bernét, says : 

“There is no doubt, however, that the Staf- 
ford sub-caliber shot will easily penetrate 6-inch 
plates at any inclination short of forty-five de- 
grees, when fired with one fifth its weight of pow- 
der, from a 100-pounder Parrott gun.” 

The St. Louis Democrat, of October 11, 1862, 
contains the following : 

“C. W. Stafford is a young man of rareinvent- 
ive genius, and has produced several inventions 
of high merit and usefulness. In his labors on 
the projectile and shell alluded to, he has been 
very persevering against the usual prejudices that 
exist among army officers toward outsiders, and 
has at last triumphed over all opposition, his la- 
bors being crowned with complete success.” 

* Tne above engraving represents a target made of 7 
plates of Monitor iron, one inch each in thickness, backed 
by 21 inches of live oak timbers, the whole strongly bolted 
together and placed at an angle of 45 degrees. The gap 
torn through the 7 inches of iron plates and the shotting 
ef the oak timber give an idea of the destructiveness of 
this projectile. The projectile, shown in front of the chasm, 
is made like a punch, with the end a little concave, and 
when it strikes the iron plating, no matter at what a, 
it does not glance off like all other projectiles. The smal 


part in front rep ts the portion of the projec- 
tile, the larger part the wooden casing which surrounds it. 











His experiments have thus eclipsed all similar 
efforts in this country or in Europe, and it is be- 
lieved his invention will revolutionize the whole 
construction of iron ships, as he is confident that 
with fifty pounds of powder, he will yet fire 
through fifteen inches of iron, and send a shell a 
range of nine miles. 





“Signs of Character.” 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE CHIN. 

WE have in previous articles been somewhat 
general and desultory in our remarks on the 
“signs of character,” our main object being to 
impress upon the reader’s mind the grand prin- 
ciple on which all character reading must 
rest—the correspondence between the internal 
and the external man ; between the indwelling 
spirit and the tenemert it has fashioned for 
itself. If there be no such correspondence, 
then there remains no foundation for either 
Physiognomy or Phrenology. But we shall 
take it for granted, that all who have followed 
us so far as this, are ready to admit that our 
foundation, at least, is firm and securely laid, 
down deep in the nature of man—in universal 
nature, in fact. What sort of a superstructure 
we shall be able to raise upon it, will be seen 
as we proceed. 

We may now descend somewhat into de- 
tails. 

The whole body is the index of the whole 
mind, and there are signs of character in every 
part, but it is on the face that the greater part 
of them are most boldly and legibly written ; 
we shall therefore for the present direct our 
attention mainly, but not wholly, to that. 

We commence with the chin, which corre- 
sponds in relative position with the cerebellum, 
and indicates the faculty of Love or Amative- 
ness, in its various forms of manifestation ; but 
in passing we wish to refer to two important 
and easily recognized signs situated in the 
neck. The first is that of 

Friamyess. This organ is indicated by the 
length and strength of the cervical vertebra, 
which give posterior extension and perpen- 
dicularity to the neck, as shown in Figure 1. 

It will be seen that the conformation here 
indicated throws the head, face, and neck into 
the line of the phrenological sign of Firmness 
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and translates its natural language, as it were, 
into another dialect. With the sign of Firm- 
ness large in the neck, you will generally find 
a “stiff upper lip,” 
about which we shall 
have more to say 
when we come to 
speak of the mouth. 

It may not be 
amiss to premise 
here, that this or any 
other sign may some- 
times be large in the 
face or neck, as the 
case may be, and 
only moderate, or 
even small in the brain, and yet involve no 
contradiction between Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. The brain by its size, or rather its 
superficial extent (its expansion by means of 
its convolutions being taken into account), in- 
dicates the latent power of the mind, but not 
its voluntary activity. The facial signs are 
indices of its abil- 
ity to act at will 
— its voluntariness. 
If, therefore, the 
sign of a faculty 
be large in the 
face, while its 
phrenologieal or- 
gan is moderate or 
small, there will 
be more activity 
than endurance or 
continuance in its 
characteristic ma- 
nifestation; while, on the other hand, if the 
phrenological sign show more development 
than the physiognomical, there will be more 
endurance than activity. In the first case there 
will be a higher degree of manifestation than 
the brain, considered by itself, would warrant 
us in counting upon. In the second there 
would be less; a certain amount of power 
continually remaining latent. The reader’s 
observation wil] furnish abundant illustrations 
of this important principle, which accounts for 
a large share of the miscon- 
ceptiun which exists in regard 
to both Phrenology and Phys- 
iognomy. 

The second sign referred 
to is 

Se.r-Estrem, or, according 
to Mr. Redfield’s nomencla- 
ture, Independence. While 
Firmness inclines us to hold 
up the head perpendicularly 
and makes us “ stiff-necked,”’ 


Fie. 1. 


Fria. 3. 


its phrenological organ in the crown; and we 
find that its sign—that is, one of its signs—is 
tne length and arching of the windpipe, as 
shown in Figure 2. Self-Esteem is very dif- 
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ferent from Firmness, but the two are closely 
allied in their action, and have great mutual 
influence. Firmness says, “‘ Stand your ground ! 
Let them come !” 
“This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 

The language of Self-Esteem is, “ Respect 
yourself!’ ‘“ You, too, areaman!” “ Carry 
your head high !”’ “ Be independent !”” ‘“‘ Have 
opinions of your own, and pin your faith on no 
man’s sleeve.”’ “ Be jealous of your liberty!” 

But to return to the chin. 

Every one is struck with the great variety 
which exists in the form and quality of the 
chin. It is prominent or retreating; long or 
short; broad or narrow; pointed, round, or 
square; double or single; coarse or delicate. 
There is a masculine chin and a feminine chin. 
The former is more angular, the latter more 
rounded. A broad chin generally goes with a 
broad head and a broad chest, while a long, 
narrow chin is apt to be conjoined with a tall, 
slim body. The chin, like the nose and the lips, 
may indicate, in its general form and texture, 
grossness and sensuality, or delicacy and refine- 
ment. It must necessarily indicate character, 
and it will be what your character makes it. 
As your character changes, so, in a degree, 
will your chin and all your features change. 
Particle by particle, the new replaces the old 
as the process of wear and repair goes on, 
and by-and-by, in six or seven years perhaps, 
nothing will remain of the chin you have to- 
day, and the chin of seven years hence will 
not necessarily be just like the one you now 
carry. It depends upon you whether it shall 
be uglier or more beautiful. Vice makes one 
hideous and repulsive ; virtue confers beauty. 

“ He is most beautiful whe is best.” 

But, to return, there is a reason for each one 
of these characteristics we have mentioned. 
Each means something, physiognomically. 

Animals have no chins, though they have a 
cerebellum ; and they have the faculty of Love 
or Amativeness as a latent power, brought 
into action at stated periods by the blind in- 
stinct of procreation, but there is no degree of 
that voluntariness, or ability to act at will, 
which is indicated by the facial sign we are 
considering. Natural-born idiots have little 
or no chin, as may be seen by reference to 
Figure 3, and are also deficient in the region 
of the cerebellum. 

The chin, as we have said, signifier Love. 
This is not all it signifies, but it is as the sign 
of Love, in its various forms of manifestation, 
that we wish now to call your attention to it. 
Love, then, is indicated by the anterior promi- 


| nence of the chin and the breadth of the lower 
| jaw below the molar teeth. Both its facial 


Self-Esteem throws it back in the direction of | sign and the corresponding phrenological organ 


were enormous in Aaron Burr (Figure 4), 
whose character is well known to have corre- 
sponded with these developments. 

In further illustration of this point, it may 





be observed that in the most prolific races of 
men, we find the chin as well as the cerebellum 
most prominent. Take the Irish, the Ger. 


mans, and the Scotch 
for examples. The 
same is true in gen- 
eral of the Anglo. 
Saxons. On the other | 
hand, the Chinese, 
the Malays, and the 
Hindoos, who are 
much less Prolific, 
have comparatively 
small chins. The 
North American In. 
dians, with their re. 
treating chins, are noted examples of a lack of 
prolifieness, a family among them, according 
to Mr. Catlin, the artist and ethnologist, rarely 
comprising more than two or three children. 
The entire cerebellum is generally moderate 
or small in both sexes, and there is compara- 
tively little manifestation of love among them. 

Who ever heard of a “ love-sick’’ Indian? 
But Love has many forms of manifestation, 
or, in other words, there isa 
group of Loves, each of which 
has its distinctive sign. The 

first of these is 

ConGENIALITY —a@ love for 
one exactly adapted to one’s 
self. The sign of this faculty 
is the anterior projection of the 
chin under the first incisor 
teeth, as represented by Fig- 
ures 5and6. One who has this 
Fie. 5. sign large is likely to have a 
beau ideal, and will not be easily satisfied 
with any one of the real men or women by 
whom he or she may be surrounded. Its 
predominance is a very frequent cause of celi- 
bacy. Failing to find the “other self,” for 
which they are seeking. many men and women 


Fie. 4. 


remain single through life. Look for this sign 
among the elderly maiden ladies and the 
bachelors of your acquaintance. It is gener 
ally larger in woman than in man. 

Desire To Be Loven has its sign néxt to 
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Congeniality (on both sides, of course), and, 
when more prominent than the latter, causes 
a depression in the center of the chin, as shown 
in Figures 7 and 8. It is strongest in man, as 
g general rule, which causes him to seek 
woman and sue for her love. She, having less 
of the faculty, waits till her love is sought. 
With this sign large, a man hungers and 
thirsts for love, and is miserable without some 
one to love him, and him alone, with all her 
heart. He craves all the love 
of one, and in some cases of 
many, and is apt, withal, to 
sx be jealous. When it is large 
in woman, she may some- 
Fie. 7. times overstep the bounds of 
etiquette and custom, and ‘make love” to a 
man who pleases her: If she do this in a mod- 
est and womanly way, shall we blame her ? 


The action of both Congeniality and desire 
to be loved throws the chin forward, as exhib- 
ited in the portrait of the amorous Greek 
poetess, Sappho, herewith presented—(Figure 


9). Next to the sign of Desire to be Loved, 
and under the second incisor teeth, is the sign 
of 

Desire to Love. It forms the narrow, 
square chin, as represented in Figure 10, and 





is generally larger in woman than in man, 
thus harmonizing with his stronger Desire to 
be Loved. This faculty co-operates with Be- 
nevolence and inclines one to bestow love aa a 
favor. A woman with this faculty largely 
developed, is disposed to love and marry some 
humble individual, who, from lack of wealth 
or personal charms, is less likely than others 
to win love on other grounds. It is often 
through the action of this faculty that beauti- 
ful women, 
rejecting the 
=S offers of ma- <—> 
ny a hand- yi i 
some suitor, 
finally mar- 
ry very plain and apparently unattractive 
men. 

Viotent Love or. Devotion has its sign next 
to Desire to Love, on the front of the chin. It 
gives the broad, square chin, as represented in 
Figure 11. This faculty gives great earnest- 
ness and intensity in love—a feeling, in fact, 
bordering on worship, and, in excess, may 
manifest itself in love-sickness and even in in- 
sanity. It is often accompanied by jealousy 
and distrust. 

The foregoing signs occupy the chin, prop- 
erly so called; but just back of the last men- 
tioned, and indicated by the breadth of the lower 
jaw under the first two or small molar teeth, 
is situated the sign of 

ArpDEnNT Love. Itis close- 
ly connected with Violent 
Love, and when both are 
full, gives roundness to the 
outline of the jaws, as seen in Fig. 12. 
Figure 12. From the peculiar conformation 
of the jaw-bone at the point indicated as the 
loeation of this sign, it is sometimes difficult 
to determine its relative development; but Na- 


Fie. 10. Fie. 11. 


ture, who never leaves herself without a wit- 
ness, has placed a different sign of the same 
faculty where it can not fail to be recognized. 
It is also indicated by the breadth and fullness 
of the red part of the lips. The accompanying 





portrait of Catharine Alexonia (Figure 13), 
who from a poor peasant girl became Empress 
of Russia, and was noted for the qualities it 
represents, illustrates the full development of 
the sign of Ardent Love, both 

in the chin or lower jaw, and in 

the lips. The faculty mani- 

fests itself mainly in fondling, 

embracing, and kissing. It is 5 

very largely developed in the « 
negro, and more so in woman 
than in man. Men seldom kiss 
and embrace each other, but in 
woman this seems natural and 
proper. 

According to Dr. Redfield, 
the highest authority we have on this subject, 
there are several more signs of the Loves on 
the lower jaw back of the last mentioned ; but 
as our own observations have not yet verified 
them, we refrain for the present from mention- 
ing their supposed location. 

Closely allied to Love or Desire, is Will or 
Purpose. The former, as we have shown, is 
indicated by the anterior projection of the chin 
and the horizontal extension of the lower jaw, 
the latter finds expression in the 
length and perpendicular projec- 
tion of the same. Figure 14 
shows a strong development of 
it, and Figure 15 a weak one. 
Will is a controlling power, and 
is placed next to Love, to restrain 
it, when necessary, and to regu- 
late its action. It has, like love, 
many forms of manifestation, in- 
dicated by special signs, which 
we may point out on some other occasion. 

A fullness under the chin, making, when 
large, what is called a double chin, as seen in 
this portrait of Franklin (Figure 16), in which 
the author of “ Poor Richard” has his thumb 


\ 
Fig. 14. 


Fie. 15. 


Fie. 16. 
on the precise point, is said to indicate the 
faculty of 
Economy. Dr. Redfield refers to the cow 
among animals, as being very economical, 
picking up every straw that is thrown out, and 
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as having the sign very full under where the | 
chin would be if she had one. The horse, on | 
the contrary, is very hollow in the same place, | 
and is very wasteful in his habits. 

The reader will do well to observe this sign 
particularly, in order to verify or disprove the 
correctness of the office attributed to it. Let 
us prove all things and hold fast only what is 
good. 


THE MOUTH anp waar rr says, physiog- 
nomically, will be the subject of our next ar- 
ticle under this head. It will be copiously 
illustrated with original drawings and _ por- 
traits. 


a oo 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHREN- 
OLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


-— -+0+—_— 


LANGUAGE. 


By language we mean the expression of | 


ideas and emotions. This may be done by ar- 


ticulate language or by inarticulate sounds ; 


ideas, namely, by the natural language of the 
faculties through pantomime or action. Articu- 
late language is an invention. Inarticulate 
speech is common to the human race. The 


sigh, the groan, the laugh, the sneer, are the 


stood by all, whatever their nationality. The 
babe in the snow-hut of the Esquimaux, the 
pampered child of wealth in the palace of 
European kings, the yellow babe in the bamboo 
hut in India, the ebon infant of Africa, and 
the child of Brazil and Patagonia, utter their 
natural wants by cries precisely alike. 
sigh of sadness, the groan of pain, sound 
alike from the father of each of these children. 
The merry laugh of joy is alike with all. 


every tongue and kindred of men; the Ger- 
man, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Ital- 
ian, the Greek, or the Russ may sing the | 


notes of Home, Sweet Home, or Old Hundred, | 
and no man can tell that the voice has any | 


nationality. Out of this natural language of 


inarticulate sounds and monosyllables has | 


grown conventional or artificial 
We use the term conventional because men in 
different parts of the world have adopted cer- 
tain sounds for the expression of particular 
ideas. We find, by the common consent of | 
different nations, that different words are em- | 
ployed to express the same thing. In England, 

they say (ree; in Germany, meaning the same 

thing, they say baum. We have said many 

primitive words, rudimental, radical in their | 
nature, are similar among the various nations | 
of the world, however diverse their language. 

Ma, for mother, and pa, or papa, for father, | 
are uttered by nearly every child, and there 
are very many others equally generic and com- 
mon. These monosyllables are easily spoken, 


hence their universality. Even the lamb, | 


| while man. 


language. | 


the kid, and the calf utter a cry similar to 
ma, as spoken by the child. 

The faculty under consideration has to do 
with remembering sounds, simple and com- 
pound, as expressive of particular ideas and 
emotions. It might, perhaps, be called the 
organ for names, since horse, mountain, rock, 
tree are names, and express to us the simple 
idea of these objects. Branching out farther, 
we append to the substantive words we call 
adjectives, and say large man, strong man, 
These additional terms are sim- 
ply names of qualities belonging to the man 
himself, so that we use words expressing pecu- 
liarities of ideas, and those who are most 


| gifted in the use of adjectives, and are most 
| fertile in language, are those who have, in | 
| addition to the faculty of Language, the per- 
| ceptive organs large, which organs take cogni- 


zance of the peculiar qualities of things. If 
we observe the likenesses of writers who are 


| remarkable for their descriptive power, we will 


| find that they are not only well endowed with 
and there is another method of expressing | 


the organ of Language, but that the lower 


| and middle parts of the forehead are generally 


prominent. Writers, on the other hand, re- 
markable for their tendency to write on meta- 
physics and discuss abstract questions, have 


| the upper part of the forehead amply ex- 
same in all nations, and instinctively under- 


panded. In other words, the ideas or emotions 
must originate in the various faculties of the 
mind and disposition, and become an inspira- 
tion of speech or an excitant of the organ of 


| Language, whose duty it is to make these 


ideas or emotions understood by means of 


| sounds or the use of words. 
The | 


The language of courage and heroism, of 


| course, is inspired by Combativeness, Destruc- 
| tiveness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem ; the lan- 


| guage of love, by Amativeness, Friendship, 
Music also expressed vocally sounds alike to | 


Conjugality, and Parental Love ; the language 


group; and the language of mechanism, 
poetry, property, and prudence, by the organs 
in the side head, and all guided and modified 
by the influence of the intellect. 

The organ of Language is located at the 
base of the anterior lobes of the brain, directly 
behind the eyebrow, upon the upper plate of 


| the eye-socket; and when it is large, it tends 
| to press that arch downward, and with it the 


eye-ball. The consequence is, the eye is made 
to stand forward, and press downward, indicat- 
ing a swollen appearance beneath the eye-ba!}, 
as well as a prominence of the ball itself. What 
would be called a full, prominent eye is a 
sign of a good development of this organ. 
During life, the organ itself can not be reached, 
and must be judged of from external appear- 
ance only; and care should be taken in esti- 


mating the amount of the development in | 
| question by considering whether the eye-ball 
| be really large or small in proportion to the 


socket which invests it, because sometimes an 


| parent superabundant tissues; then the eye- 








| the use of words, the tendency to select just 


| eye is pushed far down from the brow,and seems 





yard ; the other style is like putting six iron 
| hoops on the cask, the ends of which lap an 
| of patriotism, by Inhabitiveness and Venera- 
tion; the language of religion, by the moral 


| snubbed, when they are trying to express their 





ONAL ti 
individual inherits the frame of one parent 
and the tissues of the other; that is to say, a 
large frame, and with it a large eye. 
together with light muscles, delicate tiss 
and, of course, a small eye-ball with small 
surrounding investments. In such a case, the 
eye will not seem to be protruding forward or 
downward, and the individual will possess 
more talent for expression than would at first 
be supposed by the appearance of the eye, 
On the other hand, some persons inherit from 
one parent a small frame, and from the other 


ball will be large and the socket small. In 
such cases, we have what is sometimes called 
the “ pop-eye,”’ or the ‘“ox-eye,”’ without a 
corresponding manifestation of lingual power, 

There seem to be two.modes of manifesta. 
tion of the faculty of Language: In tne first, 
the eye seems pushed directly forward without 
any depression. This indicates precision in 


the word, and to use as few words as will ex- 
press ihe thought or emotion. In the second, the 


to hang in a swollen sack on the surface of 
the face, we find volubility, wordiness, even 
exuberance. Charles Dickens is an instance 
of this development and its manifestation. 
He appears not satisfied with simply encom- 
passing a subject with words; he hangs them 
in gorgeons festoons, amplifies and enlarges 
sometimes, we think, to excess. Another 
will seleet with care and compact with pre- 
cision his words, so as simply to form a chain 
of expression just to compass the idea. The 
Dickens’ style is like covering a wine cask 
from bung to chine with wooden hoops, each of 
which goes around the barrel, laps half a 


inch, just enough to take a rivet. 

Perhaps no other faculty is more susceptible 
of extended cultivation than this. Every man 
who feels in himself a, lack of conversational 
power should set about eultivating the faculty 
by using it. Reading aleud is an excellent 
way ; writing serves tolerably well, but out- 
spoken speech is that which gives most natu- 
ral action to the faculty. 

Some nations are better talkers than others. 
Africans are very sociable, talk much, and, if 
they have an opportunity to learn, they talk 
well. In them the organ of Language is 
large, and their eyes are proverbially full. 
The reverse, in habit and development, is true 
of the American Indian. Children should be 
early taught to use good language, and not 


thoughts, with the statement that they have 
‘two ears and but one tongue, and, therefore, 
should hear much and speak little.” Persons 
who train up their children in that way gene- 
rally feel embarrassed when their girls and 
boys of seventeen can not pass the eompliments 
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of the day without blushing and embarrass- 
ment. In school, children should be encour- 
aged to write familiar letters to their friends, 
as compositions, not try to write an essay on 
some abstruse question with which they have 
no acquaintance: in this way they could learn 
an easy, colloquial style of writing, and would 
find such training serviceable to them all 


their lives. 
“(989 oo 


NEGRO ETHNOLOGY. 


Tuat there are marked phrenological and 
physiological differences between the white 
and the black races is susceptible of positive 
proof. Not that the one has more or less or- 
gans, bones, muscles, or nerves than the other, 
but that they differ so essentially in form, tem- 
perament, quality, capability, and disposition 
as to be readily classified without reference to 
their color ; nor can the two races unite, by 
amalgamation, so as to perpetuate the mon- 
grel or mulatto. Should the mulatto not re- 
turn to the white or to the black, but continue 
to intermarry with his own class, he becomes 
extinct before reaching the fourth generation. 
That is to say, if the mulatto marry with 
mulatto, his progeny become weak and feeble, 
and in the course of the third generation, 
loses the power to perpetuate himself. But 
if he returns to either the white or the black, 
he becomes re-invigorated, and may ultimately 
assimilate with the original black, though in a 
weaker state. The uniting of these two races 
is, therefore, a violation of a physiological law, 
panishable with premature decay and final 
extinction ; for the mulatto is not so strong, 
vigorous, and enduring as either the white or 
the black. This question of differences has 
nothing to do with that of absolute rank in the 


social order; and we wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that whatever there may be in the 


justify the depriving of any human being of 
his inherent rights. 
always be subservient to his parent, and the 
weak in body or mind to the strong, as man 
is subservient to his God. 

We have been led to these reflections by an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, for March, on 
the “ Horrors of San Domingo,’’ in which oc- 
cur the following ethnological observations, 
going to show the marked differences which 


We hope to be enabled, at another time, to il- 
lustrate the subject with portraits of these 
children of the Tropics. 


in the course of eighty years representatives 


any who were thus brought were known only 
by the names of their obscure neighborhoods ; 
they mingled their shade of color and of sav- 








| ture, he was found to be a Mandingo. 
| states are on the Senegal; Arabic is not their 


| the Koran. 


| social condition. 
| tives have been subjected to Arab and Moorish 
| influence, and they make it plain that great 


seale of the races, or of relative position in the | 
| quiescence. 


Scriptures, as interpreted by some, there is | 


nothing in Phrenology or. Physiology that can | 
| but the Moors never ruled them, nor mingled 


The child, however, must | | ; 
| in the popular sense of that word, without one 


exist among the different tribes of Africans. | 


of almost every tribe upon the west coast of | 
Africa and of its interior for hundreds of miles. | 


age custom with the blood of a new Creole 
nation of slaves. With these unwilling emi- 
grants the vast areas of Africa ran together in- 
to the narrow plains at the end of a small 
island ; affinity and difference were alike obe- 
dient to the whip of the overseer, whose law 
was profit, and whose method cruelty, in mak- 
ing this strange people grow. 

“When a great continent has been thus 
ransacked to stock a little farm, the qualities 
wLich meet are so various, and present such 
lively contrasts, that the term African loses all 
its applic&tion. From the Mandingo, the Fou- 
lah, the Jolof, through the Felatahs, the Eboes, 
the Mokos, the Feloups, the Coromantines, the 
Bissagos, all the sullen and degraded tribes of 
the marshy districts and islands of the Slave 
Coast, and inland to the Shangallas, who bor- 
der upon Southwestern Abyssinia, the charac- 


| ters are as distinct as the profiles or the 


colors. The physical qualities of all these 
people, their capacity for labor, their religious 
tendencies and inventive skill, their tempera- 
ments and diets, might be constructed into a 
sliding scale, starting with a Mandingo, or a 
Foulah, such as Ira Aldridge, and running to 
earth at length in a Papel. 

“The Mandingoes of the most cultivated 
type seldom found their way to the West In- 
dies. But if ever slave became noticeable for 


‘his temperate and laborious habits, a certain 


enterprise and self-subsistence, a cleanly, reg- 


| ular, and polished way, perhaps keeping his 
| master’s accounts, or those of his own private 


ventures, in Arabic, and mindful of his fa- 
Their 


language, but they are zealous Mohammedans, 
and have schools in which the children learn 
The men are merchants and agri- 
culturists ; they control the trade over a great 
extent of country, and the religion also, for 
the Koran is among the wares they carry, and 
they impose at once the whole form of their 
These Northern African na- 


movements have taken place in regions which 
are generally supposed tu be sunk in savage 
The Mandingoes, notwithstand- 
ing a shade of yelldéw in the complexion, are 
still negroes, that is, they are an dboriginal 
people, improved by contact with Islamism, 
and capable of self-development afterward ; 


with their blood. Their features are African 


Semitic trace. Awakened intelligence beams 
through frank and pleasing countenances, and 


| lifts, without effacing, the primitive type. Un- 


doubtedly, their ancestors sprang into being on 
sites where an improved posterity reside. But 
what a history lies between the Fetichism 


| which is the mental form of African religious 
| sentiment, and the worship of one God with- 


out image or symbol ! 

“Tn the administration of justice, some 
classes of their criminals are sold into slavery, 
and occasionally a Mandingo would be kid- 
napped. But there are many Mandingoes 


| who are still pagans, and know nothing of 
“The Guinea trader brought tg San Domingo | 


Arabic or commerce, yet who have the excel- 
lences of the dominant tribes; these were 
found in the gangs of the slave-merchants. 
“So were the Jolofs, handsome, black as 
jet, with features more regular than the Man- 
digoes, almost European, excepting the lips ; 


| @ nonchalant air, very warlike upon oceasion, 





but not disposed to labor. They have magis- 
trates, and some forms for the administration 
of justice, but a civilization less developed 
than the Mandingo, in consequence of early 
contact with Christians. It is said that the 
slave-traders taught them to lie and steal, and 
to sell each other, whenever they could not 
supply a sufficient number of their neighbors, 
the simple and pastoral Serreres. 

“The Foulahs live- upon the elevated pla- 
teau of Senegambia and around the sources of 
the Rio Grande. The Mandingoes introduced 
the Koran among them. French writers rep- 
resent them as being capable of sustained la- 
bor; they cultivate carefully the millet, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and lentils, and have numer- 
ous herds. Their mutton is famous, and their 
oxen are very fat. The Foulahs are mild 
and affable, full of esprit, fond of hunting and 
music; they shun brandy, and like sweet 
drinks. It is not difficult to govern them, as 
they unite good sense to quiet manners, and 
have an instinct for propriety. Their horror 
of slavery is so great, that if one of them is 
condemned to be sold, all the neighbors club 
together to pay his forfeit or purchase a ran- 
som; so that few of them were found in the 
slave-ships, unless seized in the fields, or car- 
ried off from the villages by night. 

“They have mechanics who work in iron 
and silver, leather and wood ; they build good 
houses, and live in them cleanly and respeet- 
able. The Foulahs show, quite as decidedly 
as the Mandingoes, that great passions and in- 
terests have given to these parts of Africa a 
history and developed stocks of men. When 
the Foulahs are compared with the wandering 
Felatahs, from whom they came, who speak 
the same language and wear the same external 
characters, it will be seen how Nature has 
yearned for her children in these unknown re- 
gions, and set herself, for their sakes, great 
stints of work, in that motherly ambition to 
bring them forward in the world. Yes— 
thought the Guinea trader—these skillful Fou- 
lahs are Nature’s best gifts to man. 

“Their pure African origin is, however, 
still a contested point. Many ethnologists are 
unwilling to attribute so much capacity to 
a native negro tribe. D’Eichthal objects, that 
‘a pretended negro people, pastoral, nomadic, 
warlike, propagating a religious faith, to say 
nothing of the difference in physical character- 
istics, offers an anomaly which nothing can 
explain. It would force us to attribute to the 
black race, whether for good or for evil, acts 
and traits that are foreign to ite nature. To 
cite only one striking example, let me recall 
that Job Ben Salomon, the African, who in 
the last century was carried to America and 
thence to England, and was admired by all 
who knew him for the loftiness of his charac- 
ter, the energy of his religious fanaticism, and 
the extent of his intelligence—this Ben Salo- 
mon, who has been cited as a model of that 
which the negro race could produce, did not 
belong to that race ; he was a Foulah.’* 

“ D’Eichthal develops at great length his 
theory, that the Foulahs Bre descended from 
some Eastern people of strong Malay charac- 
ters, who found their way to their present 
site through Madagascar, along the coast, to 
Cordofan, Darfour, and Haoussa. They are 
bronzed, or copper-colored, or like polished 
mahogany—the red predominating over the 
black. Their forms are tall and slim, with 





* “Mémoires de la Société Ethnologique,” Tom. I. 
Ptie 2, p. 147. 
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small hands and feet, thin curved noses, long 
hair braided into several queues, and an erect 
profile. Certain negro traits do not exist in 
them. 

“ Burmeister, who saw Ira Aldridge, the 
Foulah actor, play in Macbeth, Othello, and 
his other famous parts, saw nothing negro 
about him, except the length of his arm, the 
shrillness of his voice in excitement, the terri- 
ble animality of the murder-scenes, and his 
tendency to exaggerate. ‘The bright-colored 
nails were very evident, and his whole physi- 
ognomy, in spite of his beard, was completely 
negro-like.’* 

“But if Ira Aldridge’s exaggerated style of 
acting points to an African origin, would it 
not be better if some of our distinguished act- 
ors, who are presumptively white before the 
foot-lights, took out free-papers at once? We 
have seen Macbeth and Othello so ‘ created’ 
by the Caucasian models of the stage, that but 
one line of Shakspeare remained in our mem- 
ory, and narrowly escaped the lips—‘ Out, 
hyperbolical fiend !’ 

“Tt is not unlikely that the Felatah was 
mixed with Moorish or Kabylic blood to make 
the Foulah. If so, it proves the important 
fact, that, when the good qualities of the negro 
are crossed with a more advanced race, the 
product will be marked with intelligence, mo- 
bility, spiritual traits, and an organizing ca- 
pacity. Felatah blood has mixed with white 
blood in the Antilles: the Jolof and the Eboe 
have yielded primitive affections and excel- 
lences to a new mulatto breed. This great 
question of the civilizable qualities of a race 
can not be decided by quoting famous isolated 
cases belonging to pure breeds, but only by 
observing and comparing the average quality 
of the pure or mixed. 

“ When we approach the Slave Coast itself, 
strong contrasts in appearance and culture 
are observable among the inhabitants; they 
are all negroes, but in different social condi- 
tions, mere or less liable to injury from the 
presence of the slaver, and yielding different 
temperaments and qualities to colonial life. 
The beautiful and fertile amphitheater called 
Whidah, in North latitude 6°, with Dahomey 
just behind it, is populous with a superior 
race. Where did it come from? The area 
which it occupies has only about fifty miles of 
coast and less than thirty of interior ; its peo- 
ple are as industrious and thrifty as any on 
the face of the earth. They never raised su- 
gar and indigo with enthusiasm, but at home 
their activity would have interpreted to Mr. 
Carlyle a soul above pumpkins. They culti- 
vated every square foot of ground up to the 
threshold of their dwellings; the sides of 
ditches, hedges, and inclosures were planted 
with melons and vegetables, and the roads be- 
tween the villages shrank to foot-paths in the 
effort to save land for planting. On the day 
when a crop was harvested, another was sown. 

“Their little state was divided into twenty- 
six provinces or counties, ruled by hereditary 
lords. The king simply the most impor- 
tant one of these. Tere were institutions which 
would have deserved the epithet patriarchal, 
save for the absence of overseers and the auc- 
tion-block. The men worked in the field, the 
women spun athome. Two markets were held 
every four days in two convenient places, which 
were frequented by five or six thousand traders. 
Every article for sale had its appropriate place, 





*“The Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
African Negro.” By Hzemaxn Bonmursren. 





and the traffic was eonducted without tumult 
or fraud. A judge and four inspectors went 
up and down to hear and settle grievances. 
The women had their stalls, at which they 
sold articles of their own manufacture from 
cotton or wood, plates, wooden cups, red and 
blue paper, salt, cardamon-seeds, palm-oil, 
and calabashes. 

“How did it happen that such a thrifty lit- 
tle kingdom learned the shiftlessness of slave- 
trading? Early navigators discovered that 
they had one passion, that of gaming. This 
was sedulously cultivated by the French and 
Portuguese who had colonies at stake. A 
Whidah man, after losing all his money and 
merchandise, would play for his wife and 
children, and finally for himself.’ [This pas- 
sion to gamble is prominent in the negroes of 
our Southern States, and those large lotteries 
in the South drive no small share of their sup- 
port from the negroes, who venture their last 
shilling in a game of chance. Is it tright to 
permit, under the sanction of law, such con- 
cerns to exist in a civilized country? Down 
with lotteries!] “ A slave-trader was always 
ready to purchase him and his interesting fam- 
ily from the successful gamester, who, in 
turn, often took passage in the same vesscl. 
In this way Whidah learned to procure slaves 
for itself, who could be gambled away more 
conveniently: the markets exposed for sale 
monthly one thousand human beings, taken 
from the inferior tribes of the coast. The 
whole administration of justice of these supe- 
rior tribes was overthrown by the advent of 
the European, who taught them to punish 
theft, adultery, and other crimes by putting up 
the criminal for sale. 

**The Whidah people were Fetich-worship- 
ers; so were the inhabitants of Benin. But 
the latter had the singularity of refusing to 
sell a criminal, adjudged to slavery, to the 
foreign slave-traders, unless it was a woman. 
They procured, however, a great many slaves 
from the interior for the Portuguese and French. 
The Benin people dealt in magic and the or- 
deal ; they believed in apparitions, and filled 
up their cabins with idols to such an extent as 
nearly to eject the family. 


“The slaves of the river Calabar and the 
Gaboon were drawn from very inferior races, 
who live in a state of mutual warfare for the 
purpose of furnishing each other to the trader. 
They kidnapped men in the interior, and their 
expeditions sometimes went so far that the 
exhausted victims occasioned the slaver a loss 
of sixty per cent. upon his voyage. The 
toughest of these people were the Eboes; the 
most degraded were the Papels and Bissagos. 

“The Congo negro was more intelligent 
than these; he understood something of agri- 
culture and the keeping of cattle. He made 
Tombo wine and some kinds of native cloth. 
The women worked in the fields with their 
children slung to their backs. The Congo 
temperament near the coast was mild and 
even, like the climate ; but there dwelt in the 
mountains the Auziko and N’teka, who were 
cannibals. The Congoes in Cuba had the 
reputation of being stupid, sensual, and brutal ; 
but these African names have always been 
applied without much discrimination. 

“The slavers collected great varieties of 
negroes along the coasts of Loango and Ben- 
guela; some of them were tall, well-made, and 
vigorous, others were stunted and incapable. 
They were all pagans, accustomed to Fetich 
and serpent worship, very superstitious, with- 
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out manliness and dignity, stupid and unim. 
pressible. 

“The Benguela women learned the panel 
game from the Portuguese. This is an ug} 
habit of enticing men to such a point of com. 
plicity, that an indignant husband, and a close 
calculator, can appear suddenly and denounce 
the victim. Many a slave was furnished ig 
this way—but we restrain the pen from trac. 
ing the villainous and savage methods, sug- 
gested by violenee, or fraud, or lust, to keep 
those decks well stocked, over which the lilies 
of France drooped with immunity. 

* All these negroes differed much in their 
sensitiveness to the condition of slavery. Many 
of them suffered silently, and soon disappeared, 
killed by labor and home-sickness. Others 
committed suicide, in the belief that their spir- 
its would return to the native scenes. It was 
not uncommon for a whole family to attempt 
to reinhabit their old cabin in this way. The 
planters attributed these expensive deeds of 
manumission to a depraved taste or mania; 
but we do not know that they laid Greek un. 
der contribution for a term, as Dr. Cartwright 
did, who applied the word drapetomania to the 
malady of the American fugitive. Many ne- 
groes sought relief in a marooning life; but 
their number was not so great as we might ex- 
pect. After two or three days’ experience, 
hunger and exposure drove them back, if they 
were not caught before. The number of per- 
manent maroons did not reach a thousand. 

“But a few tribes were so turbnlent and sul- 
len that the planter avoided buying them, un- 
less his need of field-hands was very urgent. 
He was obliged to be cireumspect, however; 
for the traders knew how to jockey a man with 
a sick, disabled, or impracticable negro. The 
Jews made a good business of buying ref- 
use negroes and furbishing them up for the 
market. The French traders thought it merit 
to deceive a Jew ; but the latter feigned to be 
abjectly helpless, in order to enjoy this refit- 
ting branch of the business. 

“The Coromantine negroes were especial 
objects of suspicion, on account of their quar- 
relsome and incendiary temper. Such power- 
ful and capable men ought to have valued 
more highly the privileges of their position; 
but they could never quite conquer their pre- 
judices, and were continually interpreting the 
excellent constitutional motto, Vera pro grahs, 
into, Liberty instead of sugar !”” 

a oo 

Movrwinc Dress.—To heathen people who 
look upon death as annihilation, it seems fit 
to hang the drapery of gloom around the 
death-bed and the grave; but to Christians, 
whose Master came to bring life and immor- 
tality to light, it seems faithless in the ex- 
treme. We regard dressing in mourning 88 
useless, expensive, ostentatious, and calculated 
to throw a life-long shadow over the lives of 
the young. We always sigh to see a row of 
little girls dressed in black. It is cruel. God 
help them! The following is from the pen of 
Rev. Alexander Clark : 

“We are not certain whether the fashion 
in our day of dressing in black for the dead 
is a Gospel duty. It tends to melancholy, and 
melancholy ends in superstitious fear. Our 
blessed religion is sunlight upon the homes of 
the living, and sunlight upon the graves of 
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the dead. Until black flowers blossom over 
tombs, until birds cease to be jubilant among 
grave-yard willows, until snow-flakes fall as 
ashes over children’s graves, why should we 
jndulge in the drapery of gloom ?” 


eh 0 
BEING BORN AGAIN. 


BY J. H.—SECOND ARTICLE. 


Turret is anatomical proof, as we have already 
said, of the division of the brain into three dis- 
tinct masses, each of which has been shown to 
comprise a group of organs peculiarly related to 
each other in their functions. On account of their 
relative situation in the cranium, these divisions 
may be calléd, respectively, the superior or mid- 
dle, the anterior, and the posterior sections. Nam- 
ing them with reference to their offices, we have 
denominated them— 

1. The Spiritual Region, 
2. The Region of Intellect, and 
3. The Region of Propensity. 

Each occurs, of course, in both hemispheres of 

the brain. The accompanying cut (fig. 1), which 





Fie. 1.—Sprerruau Reeron or Bran. 
1. Godliness. 5. Ho 


pe. 
6. Spiritual Insight. 


2. Brotherly Kindness. 
7. Aptitude. 


8. Steadfastness. 

4. Righteousness. 
represents the superior or middle section of the 
brain exposed by the removal of the cranium, 
will give the reader a correct notion of the form 
and relative position of each, as we trace their 
lines of demarkation on the surface. We have 
no drawings, and can not at present procure any, 
which would show in a satisfactory manner the 
anatomical arrangements and divisions on which 
these lines are based. Such a representation is 
possible, however, and we hope at some future 
time to present it. 

The anterior and posterior sections, represent- 
ing the intellectual faculties and the propensities, 
possess a direct organic communication with the 
instruments of motion and sensation, by means of 
the medulla oblongata and the nerves of special 
sensation (fig. 2, c) ; but the organs of the spirit- 
ual sentiments grouped superiorly and interiorly, 
in reference to these, in the central region are, 








from their situation and the peculiar folding of 
the cerebral tissues, entirely exeluded from the 
nervous connection which embraces all the others. 

To show the connection of the intellectual fac- 
ulties and the propensities with the external 
senses, we will refer to two or thtee well-estab- 
lished anatomical and physiological facts : 

1, The auditory nerve (fig. 2,7) completely em- 
braces within its ramifications the organs of the 
affective powers or propensities, and it is these 
whose action it more particularly excites. This 
is especially observable among animals. “Males 
and females call to each other as the season of 
love draws near; the cries of the young bring the 
mother to their aid ; the barking of the dog, the 
grunting of the hog, the crying of the monkey 
summon other individuals of their kind to their 
Assistance ; all animals that plant sentinels know 
the sounds of alarm ; and the combativeness, se- 
cretiveness and cautiousness of many species are 
excited by peculiar tones appreciated by the 
sense of hearing.”’* 

2. The optic nerve (fig. 2, 2) influences almost 
all of the intellectual faculties as well as the 
propensities, and anatomy shows that instead of 
runuiag directly from its origin to the eye, it turns 
outwardly, and in its course communicates with 
all the parts adjacent, from its ganglion onward 
to the tuber cinerium (cineritious or ash- 
colored tubercle), embracing all the or- 
gans situated posteriorly, laterally, and 
anteriorly ; but no such direct commu- 
nication is apparent between the sense 
of sight and the spiritual organs—godli- 
ness, brotherly kindness, righteousness, 
ete. 

3. The nerve of smell (or olfactory 
nerve, fig. 2, 1) communicates directly 4-~- 
with the anterior cerebral section, and, °>-~-~- 
in animals especially, is found to aid in 7__.. -- 
a very particular manner in the opera- 
tions of the faculties which take cogni- 
zance of external objects. Animals ex- 
amine not only their food, but their 
dwellings, their friends, and their ene- 
mies by means of the sense of smell. 

The location of the spiritual region, 
in the cranium, cuts it off effectually from 
that direct organic communication with the senses 
which has been shown to exist in the case of the 
two inferior divisions. This will be made apparent 
by a glance at the cut (fig. 1), which shows that it 
lies above and inside of the others ; for it should be 
observed that the organs dip down by means of 
their anfractuosities, and thus extend downwardly 
below the surface of those which lie outside of 
them. 

The location of the organs of the spiritual sen- 
timents harmonizes with their office, which is to 
receive impressions, through Divine Revelation 
—a record made by holy men of old, inspired by 
God through these sentiments, and appealing di- 
rectly to the spiritual disposition and not to the 
intellect ; it being a mirror, as it were, in which 
a@ man may see himself reflected-as a spiritual 
being, and as he feels himself to be in his heart. 
It is through these sentiments, by the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, that we receive an intuitive 
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knowledge— a knowledge through feeling —of 
God, of a future spiritual life, and of our rela- 
tions to each other as brethren in the Lord—on 
which points no correct ideas can ever be origi- 
nated by the intellect. 

If we would touch heaven we must let go our 
hold upon the earth. A man does not learn to 
swim by floundering about on dry land or even 
in shallow water. While his feet touch bottom 
he makes no real progress. He must give up his 
exclusive trust in terra firma and have faith in 
water. Then he floats. So in the matters which 
pertain to religion, we must lay aside the pride of 
intellect, and in a childlike state of mind and with 
a contrite spirit accept the high truths which come 
to us by inspiration from on high, through the 
only medium fitted to convey them—the spiritual 
part of our nature. Christ said, ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” 

Our perceptive faculties take cognizance of 
facts—of material things and material relations, as 
of individualities, forms, words or names, size, 
place, etc. By means of the higher intellectual 
faculties (Comparison and Causality), to which 
we would apply the term conceptive instead of 
reflective (which last is incorrect), we go behind 
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Fic. 2.—Brarmy anp NERVES. 


the facts to causes—to the reason why things are 
as they are. We analyze, we compare, we clas- 
sify. Godliness, and the faculties grouped with 
it, carry us above and beyond the sphere of the 
intellect and give us a knowledge of God and of 
ourselves as spiritual beings, and create a living 
faith in the unseen, the eternal, and the infinite— 
in immortality and the world to come. 

Here are manifest the anatomical and phreno- 
logical reasons for the natural dormancy or dead- 
ness of the spiritual faculties, and'the necessity 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit to awaken in- 
to its proper activity the crowning part of our na- 
ture ; and it is this awakening which the Scrip- 
tures term being born again. 

That there is a degree of communication (grow- 
ing out of their contiguity and the general con- 
nection and relation which exists among all the 
organs, between the spiritual convolutions and 
those lying around and below them, is not intend- 
ed to be denied. The brain is essentially a unity 
—a unity including variety—a whole made up of 
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many parts. The point we insist upon is, that 
the direct nervous communication, which exists be- 
tween the base of the brain and the organs of motion 
and sensation, is not in any way extended to the 
coronal region. 

Anatomy shows that there is a beautifully or- 
ganized system of inter-relation among the indi- 
vidual organs of each group, explaining their 
mutual influence and illustrating the harmony 
between the theory of Phrenology and the facts 
of nature. Not only are organs related in func- 
tion placed in the same neighborhood, but the 
convolutions which compose them run into each 
other. The organ of Philoprogenitiveness, for 
instance, communicates thus with Inhabitiveness 
and Combativeness ; Combativeness with Adhe- 
siveness and Destructiveness ; and Secretiveness 
with Cautiousness and Destructiveness. In the 
same way the various intellectual and spiritual 
organs are linked together, each in their respec- 
tive groups; but organs belonging to different 
groups are not thus closely connected. It fol- 
lows that, while the action of a particular organ 
in a group tends to excite the closely related or- 
gans of the same group, it has not the same effect 
upon the organs belonging to another group ; 
though the leading organs of the different groups, 
as will be seen hereafter, possess a peculiar and 
striking mutual influence, independent of con- 
tiguity. On the contrary, the natural action of 
any one group, which, as we shall show at another 
time, is controlled by its leading organ, dimin- 
ishes, by attracting the vital currents to itself, the 
power of the others. The undue development of 
the propensities lowers the tone of the intellect ; 
and the decided dominance and controlling activ- 
ity of the intellect, instead of exciting or awaken- 
ing the spiritual faculties, leaves them still more 
dormant than they otherwise would be; but 
when the spiritual group is supernaturally awak- 
ened and dominates by virtue of power received 
from on high, it exalts and sanctifies the action of 
the others, making them also ministers of grace, 
illuminating them, and imbuing them with a 
strength not naturally their own. 

Thus we are brought back, as we always must 
be, whatever legitimate line of investigation we 
pursue, to the inevitable and all-important fact 
already presented in so many different forms—the 
necessity of the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born again, he can not see the kingdom of 
God.” 

a 


DEATH OF A SCOTCH MISER. 


Tux Edinburgh Courant says: “ Last week 
there died 'm the Fever Hospital, Dunfermline, 
a man fifty-five years of age, named Andrew 
Hutton, better known in the western district 


of Fife as the ‘ African Chief.’ For a num- 
ber of years he has lived in the most miserly 
manner, hardly allowing himself enough of 
food to sustain life, and the little he did take 
was of the coarsest description. Many amus- 
sing stories are told of his parsimonious habits. 
The immediate cause of death was eating the 
leaves of ash trees. He had been walking 
along the edge of a field bordered by these 
trees, on the fallen leaves of which the cows 
were feeding greedily. He thought the ani- 
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male seemed fat, and that if the leaves were 
good for them, they could not be bad for him. 
He accordingly gathered a quantity and took 
them home, and after boiling them, fed on 
them for several days. The consequence was, 
that he was taken ill and removed to the hos- 
pital, where he died after some days of great 
suffering. On searching his house after death 
the relatives came upon an old tea-kettle, in 
which was found a check, for £70, the inter- 
est on which had been accumulating for sev- 
enteen years, and a book showing a balance of 
£61 at his credit in the National Security Sav- 
ings Bank. Several £1 notes and a great 
quantity of loose money in half-crowns, shil- 
lings, and smaller coins were also found in the 
most out-of-the-way places. Hutton was also 
possessed of considerable property in Dun- 
fermline. He was a great reader, and well 
versed in several languages.” 


[Poor old man! He starved his body to 
death to gratify his acquisitiveness, as thousands 
starve their souls to gratify their stomachs. 
Here was an old man on the brink of the grave, 
who, after all his opportunities, had only 
reached a level with the beasts of the field. 
What thought or cared he for society? What 
did he know of the real pleasures of “ doing 
good?” Indeed, he seems to have been ob- 
livious to all the finer and nobler attributes, 
which distinguish man from brutes. A knowl- 
edge of Phrenology would have opened up to 
him a higher idea of human destiny. Then add 
a knowledge of psychology, and he would have 
realized that he possessed a living soul, capable 
of growing in grace, and of being useful and 
happy in his day and generation, with capa- 
bilities for usefulness which he knew not of. 

When men come to “ know themselves,” 
we shall have no low, miserable misers, but a 
race of MEN who shall tower up in mind and 
spirit at least a ** head and shoulder” above the 
beasts of the field.] 

a em 
MEMORY ACQUIRED BY PRACTICE. 


Tue history of the celebrated conjurer, 
Robert Houdin, furnishes a remarkable exam- 
ple of the power of memory acquired by prac- 
tice. He and his brother, while yet boys, in- 
vented a game which they played in this wise. 
‘They would pass a shop-window and glance 
into it as they passed, witheut stopping, and 
then at the next corner compare notes and see 
which could recollect the greatest number of 
things in the window, including their relative 
positions. Having tested the accuracy of their 
observations, returning to the window, they 
would go and repeat the experiment else- 
where. By this means they acquired incredi- 
ble powers of rapid observation and memory, 
so that after running by a shop-window once, 
and glancing as they passed, would enumer- 
ate every article displayed in it. 

When Robert became a professional conju- 
rer, this habit enabled him to achieve feats 
apparently miraculous. It is told of him that, 
visiting a gentleman once in a friend’s house, 
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where he had never been before, he caught a 
glimpse of the book-case as he passed the half- 
open library door. In the course of the eve. 
ning, when some of the company expressed 
their anxiety to witness some specimens of his 
power, he said to his host, “ Well, sir, I shall 
tell you, without stirring from this place, 
what books you have in your library.” “Come, 
come,” said he, incredulously, “that is too 
good.”” “We shall see,” replied Houdin: 
“let some of the company go into the library 
and look, and I sha}! call out their names 
from this place.” 

They did so, and Houdin began: “ Top 
shelf, left hand, two volumes in red moroceo, 
‘Gibbon’s Decline and Fall;’ next to these, 
four volumes in half calf, ‘Boswell’s John- 
son ;’ ‘Rasselas,’ in cloth ; ‘ Hume’s History 
of England,’ in half calf, two volumes, but 
the second one wanting.” and so on, shelf after 
shelf, to the unspeakable wonder and admira- 
tion of the whole company. More than once 
a gentleman stole into the drawing-room, cer- 
tain that he would catch Houdin reading a 
catalogue ; but there sat the conjurer with his 
hands in his pocket, looking into the fire. 
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THE ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN. 
HOW MUCH DO WE KNOW ABOUT IT? 


BY J. H. 


TE proper course for us, and for all students 
and teachers of Phrenology, is to take up the anat- 
omy of the brain where it was left by Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and endeavor to advance it as far as 
we can beyond that point ; but this natural and 
reasonable course has not hitherto been pursued. 
On the contrary, there has actually been a retro- 
grade movement in this particular. The advance 
made by Spurzheim has been prattically ignored, 
and phrenologists have fallen back upon the 
lines held by the older anatomists, but shown by 
him to be untenable. A few references to his 
work on the “ Anatomy of the Brain” will estab- 
lish this fact conclusively. 

“The first anatomical principle,” he says, “in 
regard to the nervous system, therefore, is, that i 
is not a unit, but consists of many éssentially dif- 
ferent parts, which have their own individual ori- 
gis, and are mutual in communication.” 

“ This principle,” he adds, “ Dr. Gall and my- 
self consider essential to our physiological re 
searches and deductions.” Well, this principle he 
has established, as we believe, by proofs which 
can not be invalidated ; yet our writers and lec- 
turers have gone on teaching the doctrine of the 
unity of the nervous system, and speaking of the 
spinal cord as an extension of the brain; the 
whole system of nervous fibers being compared 
to an inverted tree, whose roots are in the brain, 
and whose trunk, extendiag through the spinal 
column, sends off branches to every part of the 
body. That Dr. Spurzheim proves this idea to 
be incorrect, we think any candid reader will 
beconvinced. If, then, this be something gained, 
let us hold it fast. 

A true division of the nervous masses must 
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es 
rest on the functions performed. These functions 
are naturally separated into two grand classes— 
organic or vegetative, and phrenic or conscious. 
The nervous masses belonging to the first are the 
great sympathetic nerve and the ganglions aad 
plexuses of the thorax and abdomen. The nerv- 
ous masses belonging to the second class are the 
prain, properly so called, the cerebellum, the 
medulla oblongata, and the spinal cord. This 
cerebro-spinal system, as it may be called, is not 
however, a unit, but a compound of distinct ap- 
paratuses, each of which has its particular func- 
tions. The anatomical proofs of the distinctness 


Divisions OF THE Bran. 


in function of the brain and spinal marrow are 
briefly these : 

1. The spinal cord sometimes exists in part, or 
even in its integrity, when the brain is entirely 
wanting ; and there is at least one case on record, 
according to Dr. Spurzheim, in which the brain 
existed without the spinal cord. 

2. The nervous masses of the spinal canal and 
cranium bear no regular proportion to each 
other ; man with his voluminous brain having a 
smaller spinal cord than the ox, whose brain is 
much less, 

3. The spinal cord is well known not to de- 
crease as it descends, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous nerves it gives off. Its volume is even aug- 
mented, where its nerves are largest and most 
humerous, as toward its sacral end. 

4. The direction of its nerves proves to a cer- 
tainty that the spinal cord is not a continuation 
of the nervous masses of the cranium. Every 
pair of spinal nerves is made up of several bun- 
dies, some of which issue from below, and some 
from above, and proceed downward and outward. 
Now, it would be absurd to suppose that ‘these 
bundles were continued or derived either from 
the upper or the lower extremity of the spinal 
cord. They undoubtedly originate at the place 
whence they individually issue. 

In reference to the nerves called cerebral, their 
direction shows that they do not come either from 
the cerebrum or the cerebellum. Further proof 
of this fact is found in the well-authenticated 
cases of monstrosities, born without any proper 
cerebral masses, but with some or all of the 
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nerves in question perfect. In other cases these 
nerves have been found in a state of atrophy 
while the brain was sound and well developed in 
all its parts. Moreover, there is no proportion 
whatever between the so-called cranial nerves 
and the true cerebral mass, many animals having 
them much larger in proportion to the brain 
than man. 

We have thus presented, in brief, the grounds 
on which Dr. Spurzheim bases his division and 
subdivision of the nervous masses according to 
their offices. The two grand divisions we have 
already defined, but we will repeat : 

I. Those whose functions are merely organic 
or vegetative, and not attended with conscious- 
ness. 

II. Those whose functions are phrenic, and are 
performed consciously. 

The second class is subdivided, for the reasons 
adduced in a preceding paragraph, into 

1. The nerves of external sense and locomo- 
tion, and : 

2. The organs of the affective and intellectual 
faculties (including those which we term spirit- 
ual). : 

These last inhere in parts properly styled cer- 
ebral. 

In reference to the office of the spinal cord, 
Dr. Spurzheim resumes, at the close of the section 
in which he treats of its general anatomy, as fol- 
lows: 

“In my opinion, the spinal cord is, first, the ori- 
gin of the nerves termed spinal ; second, an appa- 
ratus which contributes to muscular and sensitive 
powers; and third, a means of communication 
between the cerebral operations and the sense of 
touch, the power of motion in general, and the 
functions of vegetative life collectively.” 

In reference to the anatomy of the brain itself, 
how stands the matter between Spurzheim and 
the anatomists, physiologists, and phrenologists 
of the present day? 

Dr. Spurzheim dissected the brain in such a way 
as to show the true relation of the parts, tracing 
out the connections of the various masses and un- 
folding the convolutions, so as to expose its whole 
extent. This was a demonstration in more senses 
than one, and something was learned by it. 

How do the anatomists of the present day dis- 
sect the brain? Just as all anatomists did before 
the days of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. They cut it 
down in slices, examining and noting the appear- 
ance of each in succession, till they arrive at the 
base. This method, as the great Cuvier rather 
sarcastically remarks, “is the easiest in practice 
for the demonstrator, but the most difficult for the 
imagination. The true relation of the parts, 
which are always seen cut across, escape not only 
the pupil, but the master himself.” 

We are not surprised that learned professors, 
whose honesty and candor we greatly admire, feel 
constrained to confess, as they usually do when 
they demonstrate a brain before a medical class, 
that in reference to the functions of the brain they 
know nothing at all. 

Dr. Spurzheim was not compelled to make this 
admission. He did not know everything, but he did 
know something, and he proved something by his 
dissections. Is it not time to revive his method, 
and to try to push our investigations still farther 
in the same direction? We think so, and shall do 





what we can to further so desirable an object. If 
any of our professional readers have ever dis- 
sected the human brain according to the method 
pursued by Dr. Spurzheim, will they be so kind as 
to let us hear from them on the subject? 
ee A 


BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


{Facts like the following will carry more weight with 
them than any amount of theorizing with practical 
people, and we need not say how grateful we feel to 
receive such testimony from such a source. When minis- 
ters of the Gospel shall take up Phrenology, teach and 
apply it, the world will be the better for it, and the bad 
men who now disgrace it and use it for base purposes 
will pass away or change their course. We rejoice to 
know that a better spirit prevails everywhere, and that 
preachers, physicians, and teachers are looking into Phre- 
nology. Read what a clergyman says in regard to the—] 

Benerits or PorenoLtocy.—The first ques- 
tion asked by many concerning a new science 
is—Is there any good in it? This is illegal. 
The query should be—Is it true? If so, so 
sure as God liveth, it will do good. Truth 
always benefits; never harms. It was the 
errors of men that trembled when Dr. Gall 
discovered the key to unlock human character, 
and not the immutable truths of Human Na- 
ture. I repeat, in investigating the validity of 
a theory or science it is illogical to ask—Is 
there good in it? - Of course there is, if there 
be truth in it. But now that the fundamental 
truths of Phrenology are admitted, it will not 
be improper to ask—What are its benefits? 
And for the sake of the little light it may fur- 
nish others, the reader will pardon the egotism 
that partly answers this question by relating 
a few facts in the writer’s individual ex- 
perience. 

The first dollar I remember of possessing 
(was raised on a farm, with plenty to eat and 
wear, plenty of exercise and air, but not 
much money) was spent for reading, and that 
reading was the PureNoLogicaL Journal. for 
1849. Since then, I have expended in obtain- 
ing information of Phrenology, by way of 
books, lectures, etc., something over two hun- 
dred dollars—have had from the firm of 
Fowters anp WELLs two written descrip- 
tions of character and talent delineated, sim- 
ply by the aid of likenesses, more correctly 
than my nearest friends could have done it. 
While I have never had cause to regret 
obedience to the wholesome advice given in 
these descriptions, I have had cause to repent 
of every disobedience. To-day I am seeking 
health lost by disobeying the advice given in 
one of these while attending the academy. It 
was this: “ Take not less than three hours’ 
exercise in the open air daily.”” This was 
unheeded. Consequence: indigestion, etc., 
ete. ‘“ Ah!” says some one, “ any one might 
have given such advice.’ Be that as it 
may, one fact is clear, as a rule—none but 
phrenologists, or physicians of the phreno- 
nological order, do give such advice. It was 
easy to stand an egg on the little end after 
Columbus did it. 
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Modesty forbids mention of the benefits in 
my domestic relations, resulting from a prac- 
tical application of the principles of this 
science. 

In the investigation of the truths and errors 
of the different isms, I have ever found in 
Phrenology an invaluable guide, leading safely 
over the reefs and breakers of error into the 
tranquil haven of truth. No one who bases 
his argument on philosophy, politics, or re- 
ligion, upon phrenological grounds, need fear 
successful refutation. Are we disposed to be 
bigoted upon this principle? Phrenology fur- 
nishes the leaven of liberality. Is it said 
that this man is a heretic, or that one a 


fanatic? Phrenology says: Examine the tree, 
the organization, and character; if that be 
sound and good, the fruit, or doctrines, can 
not be altogether condemned. Are we dis- 
posed to find fault and judge harshly? 
Phrenology says: Pity, always, rather than 
blame. In my work, as an humble minister 
of the Gospel, I find this science of immense 
value; I find it, indeed, “the guide to 
Philosophy and the handmaid of Christianity.” 
In a word, 1 would not part with the knowl- 
edge given me by Phrenology for the wealth of 
the world. JASPER. 
Suexervitys, Ii. 


VARIETIES OF RACES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


We continue from our last number Mr. 
Mackintosh’s description of the English races : 

1 anpd 2—Saxon.—Semicircular forehead 
and eyebrows, prominent blue or bluish gray 
eyes, low cheek-bones; rather short, broad 
face, free from angles, short fingers and limbs, 
tendency to obesity, adapted to occupations in 
general rather than to one in particular, simple- 
hearted and truthful, slow in perception, 
sound in judgment, union of meekness and 
self-reliance, great individuality of character. 
The state of society in a Saxon country may 
be compared to a building, each part of which 
rests on its own foundation. Localities: In- 
terior of the Isle of Thanet, east of Sussex ; 
neighborhood of Chichester, Romsey, and 
Salisbury ; some parts of Dorsetshire, Somer- 
set, and Devon; some parts of Essex, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Herts ; south-east of Scotland, 
Hanover, some parts of Holstein, ete. 

[The Saxons are supposed to be derived from 
the Sakai or Sacw, a Scythian horde described 
by Herodotus. It seems probable that they 
were among the earliest of the Teutonic 
tribes that passed from Asia into Europe. 
The early exploits of the Saxons were chiefly 
at sea. Their depredations upon the Roman 
colonies and commerce were so severely felt 
that a special fleet was appointed to act 
against them. and the southern coast of 
Britain was placed under an officer styled 
comes littororis Saxonica. They, finally, as is 
well known, established themselves in Britain 





and on the Continent, attacked the Upper 
Rhine, and extended the seene of their spoils 
far inland, making Gaul (France), Haly, and 
eastern Germany tremble at their approach. 
Their aggressive power was finally destroyed 
by Charlemagne, after a most obstinate and 
destructive war.] P 

3 anp 4—Scanpinavian—NorseE (profile). 
—Rather square head, straight profile, promi- 


Fie. 1.—Saxon Woman. 


nent chest ; strong imagination, feelings, and 
passions ; adapted to travel, and to find a con- 
genial home on the ocean. Localities: Cum- 
berland, some parts of Yorkshire, north-east 
coast of England; north-east of Caithness, 
Orkney, Shetland, Hebrides; east coast of 
Ireland, Iceland, west coast of Norway, etc. 
DanisH (full face).—Prominent, long nose, 
high cheek-bones, long face, ruddy hair or 
whiskers, tall frame, long limbs, swinging 
gait, tendency to energetic action; ambitious, 


Fic. 2.—Saxon Man. 


speculative, social, and convivial. Localities: 
Lincolnshire, and many other parts of the east 
coast of England, the East Highlands of Scot- 
land, the islands of Denmark, the east coast 
of Jutland, etc. 

[Scandinavian is a general term applied to 
the ancient inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. They were also known as 
Northmen. A portion of them conquered 





NN 
Normandy, and, remaining permanently there, 
were designated Normans.] 

Ancient Scandinavia, though probably not 
very populous, held a larger population than 
it could well employ or feed. ‘Phis state of 
things caused incessant fillibustering or pirati. 
eal excursions abroad, led by commanders 
called “ sea-kings.’’ There was, in fact, a law 
of ancient Scandinavia which ordained that 
certain members of each family should, by 


Fic. 3.—Norsge Man. 


lot, annually seek their fortunes abroad. The 
father drove forth his sons, on attaining man- 
hood, with the exception of the eldest, wh 
was heir to the estate. . 
As early as 787, the Danes from Scandinavia 
made excursions along the English coast. In 
835 they were vanquished by the Anglo- 
Saxon King Egbert; but forty years after- 
ward, in the reign of Ethelred, a foothold 
was obtained by them, and Northumberland 
and other districts mastered. They were 
temporarily held in check by Alfred the Great, 


Fic. 4.—Danisu Man. 


but finally overcame all resistanee, and be- 
came lords of the soil. This happened about 
the year 991, and during the next fifty years 
four Danish kings reigned in England. 

The discovery of America by the North- 
men, in the early part.of the eleventh cen- 
tury, can hardly be doubted. It may even be 
true that traces of them were found by the 
Jesuit missionaries among the Indians of 
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Gaspé, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, as 
gsserted by Charlevoix, who says of a tribe 

jocated, that they not only revered the 
symbol of the cross before the arrival of the 
missionaries, but possessed many physical 

jarities and customs which pointed to a 
Buropean descent. ] 
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ALEXANDER CLARE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a strongly marked organization and 
avery positive character. Though your consti- 
tution is tough and strong, you have so large a 
prain that the utmost care of all your habits, par- 
ticularly of diet, is of great importance. 

You are strong muscularly, and can walk fast 
and far, and work hard when necessary. You 
have excellent physical courage, confidence, and 
self-reliance, but appear to be perfectly free from 
ambition in this direction. This firmness of fiber 
isof mental and moral advantage, and contrib- 
utes to your independence. You can not be 
made afraid of want, for, though “ashamed to 
beg,” you can “ dig,” and would much rather do 
so than become a time-server, or engage in any- 
thing you do not believe to be right. 

Your vital powers are fair, and you appear to 
be healthy and tenacious of life, yet your large 
brain needs all the nourishment it is possible for 
your stomach to afford, even under the most fa- 
yorable treatment. Nothing is more important 
for you to study than your health in relation to 
diet. You should eat regularly of simple and 
nourishing food, and rest awhile before and after 
each full meal. It would be an advantage to you 
to take a few hours’ exercise daily, in the open 
air, at something like gardening, that would in- 
terest without taxing the mind, but you should 
not work hard, nor any more than is a pleasure. 

Your power lies in your large brain, which is 
of excellent quality, and you will feel little incli- 
nation to any but highly intellectual pursuits. 
You are also very active and industrious, and 
will distribute your efforts over many hours of 
the day. 

Your large reasoning and moral organs give 
expansiveness to every subject and make your 
field of thought and labor very great. There is 
danger of your keeping yourself so much ex- 
hausted, by doing all you can, that you will sel_ 
dom have a full supply of nutritive power on 
hand for the occasion, and special efforts will be 
made at the expense of your constitution. You 
should favor yourself wherever you can, that you 
may be fresh and strong for important work to 
which you should not, habitually, apply yourself 
mere than four or five hours a day. 

Your social character is peculiar. You are in 
some respects very particular about your friends 
and yet appear to be a friend to all. You make 
friends as the magnet accumulates particles of 
steel. You make a positive manifestation of your 
character and opinions, and whoever is disposed 
to be friendly, however humble or defective in 
many respects, will be received and treated as a 
friend. You do not court the favor of any, nor 


show your friendship in deeds more than in words, 
are more philanthropic than social, yet are al- 
ways ready to acknowledge the claims of soeiety 
upon your attentions. You are true and reliable 
as a friend, but not in the way that would give a 
friend the control of your opinions or deprive 
you of the power of a just decision. Your af- 
fection is fixed upon the character rather than 
the person. You promise less and do more than 
most persons, and, as yeu are respectful and kind 
to your friends, they find you the most attentive 
when their wants are most urgent. 

You are capable of very strong conjugal affec- 
tion, and are well calculated to enjoy domestic 
life. You have a high appreciation of female 
beauty, but no form or complexion ean eompen- 
sate for a want of expression, and that counte- 
nance which indicates refinement and intelligence 
will appear beautiful notwithstanding any artistic 
defects, of which, however, you are not insensible. 

Your intellectual business talents are good, and 
you can give good advice to business men. You 
may also be very successful in a wholesale busi- 
ness yourself, but your tastes do not run in that 
direction, and would be likely to fail in small 
transactions. Whenever you do business for oth- 
ers, you are faithful, careful, and discreet. 

You are not contentious, avoid all unnecessary 
difficulty, dislike to resort to severe means, but 
are very thorough and prompt, and always ap- 
prove of decided means. You have the rare 
power of changing your opinions whenever new 
light is received, and of being earnest even if 
you are combating your own early prejudices. 

Another unusual power you possess is that of 
deciding on facts and argument without refer- 
ence io the popularity of either side or the opin- 
ions of your friends. You are very cautious to 
know the truth and indifferent to all other con- 
siderations, and will go any length the case re- 
quires. You are therefore a cautious radical, too 
far in advance of the masses to derive support 
from them, and yet so correct that, far in your 
rear, they gradually fall into your wake. 

You are remarkably frank and open-hearted, 
and no one need be in doubt about your opin- 
ions or purposes, so far as they relate to ques- 
tions of public interest. 

Your moral character has an unusual degree of 
stamina. You have so much real independence 
that you can stoop to the lowest and least. You 
have uncommon freedom from that cowardly 
jealousy that is reluctant to acknowledge any- 
thing good or great in the poor and feeble. You 
love personal liberty, and whatever you claim as 
your right you will accord to others. You are 
therefore a friend to universal freedom. It is not 
license, but liberty that you desire, for you rec- 
ognize the most minute obligation to obey the 
laws of the Creator. 

Benevolence and Veneration are conspicuous 
organs, and it would be more natural for you to 
be respectful, confiding, and generous than crit- 
ical. If you lived in a society where all endeav- 
ored to do justly, you would be very charitable, 
and so far overlook their faults that conscien- 
tiousness would not appear a conspicuous feature 
of your character ; but with society in general 
you are likely to appear exacting and rigid. 
You are very kind to the humblest person who is 





allow yourself to be dependent on any. You 
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doing his best. 
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You have much spirituality of character, but 
are not inclined to credulity, You require good 
evidence before you can believe, but you have a 
high regard for sacred truth and a fruitful imag- 
ination by which a simple faith becomes power- 
ful in molding your character. 

You have a large and well-proportioned intel- 
lectual development, are a scholar by nature, 
learn rapidly, and by reflection make knowledge 
@ part of yourself. You have superior literary 
talents, but so much more comprehensiveness, 
that you pay more attention to the substantial 
and philosophical than to the literary. 

You are eloquent in language, still more so in 
character. You do not speak to please, but to 
instruct and improve. There is danger of not 
sufficiently studying the capubilities of your hear- 
ers. It is natural for you to handle your subject 
in the most logical manner, and you may neglect 
to allure your audience by such familiar compar- 
isons and stirring expressions as are calculated 
to arouse the curiosity and rivet the attention of 
the dullest. It would probably be best, on the 
whole, for you to speak extemporaneously. It 
would save you the labor of studying composi- 
tion, which is needless, and leave your mind free 
to study ideas. 

You have a taste for poetry and the fine arts, 
but are too earnest a man to spend much time 
with either of them. You would, however, take 
much pleasure in poetic composition, and display 
superior ability. You are naturally serious and 
dignified, yet you are cheerful, and at times very 
humorous. You are also witty, and your wit is of 
an intellectual and original nature that will bear 
being quoted. 

Whenever you are ambitious at all, you are 
very much so, but it takes a moral and intellec- 
tual direction. You care nothing for the popu- 
larity that would interfere with independence, 
and nothing for the power that would not leave 
others at perfect liberty to act in accordance with 
their own consciences. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

ALEXANDER CLARK was born March 10th, 1834, 
and is twenty-nine years of age. The place of 
his nativity is among the hills of Eastern Ohio. 
His father, Samuel Clark—who still lives—and 
also his grandfather, who lived to a good old age, 
were born in Western Pennsylvania, and descend- 
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ed from a Scotch-Irish ancestry. His mother was 
a M‘Kenzie, born among the Highland Lochs of 
Scotland.* 

Though his bodily system was of rapid growth, 
he was not constitutionally robust or hardy. The 
first school he attended was a log school-house 
near his father’s cabin home. For some ten 
years this rural school was the only one he at- 
tended, and his father almost his only teacher. 
Each successive branch of study upon which he 
entered was readily mastered, except the higher 
mathematics, whose complexities always tried 
his patience. But reading, composition, and mu- 
sic were his especial favorites. 

He was early trained to manual pursuits in 
connection with mental effort. Owing to his 
taste for study, however, he was allowed a good 
portion of time for such intellectual culture as he 
could gather from the meager helps around him. 
Well-thumbed and antiquated volumes of some 
other generation’s lore, illumined by pine-knots, 
were his earliest teachers. 

He was a child of tender sympathies, easily 
restrained from wrong. Being early inculcated 
in the love of truth and virtue, those principles 
grew into his nature. When very young, he 
would have a little prayer-meeting among neigh- 
bor children, and sometimes by himself ; and go- 
ing to church more elated him than some would 
be at the idea of going to heaven! 

His greatest trouble was to procure books. 
His father, being lame, and in very humble cir- 
cumstances, was unable to meet this demand. 
About the only resource was produce, or such 
wooden wares as could be manufactured in a 
carpenter's shop. Frequently has young Clark, 
by the aid of his father’s tools, made wash-boards, 
bread-rollers, and potato-smashers, and peddled 
them through the neighboring villages in order to 
procure such books as he fancied. 

Returning from a trading excursion of this 
kind one dark, stormy night, in company with his 
father, they incautiously missed the ford of a con- 
siderable stream, much swollen by recent rains, 
and drove the wagon into a swirling eddy. The 
horse plunged into very deep water and deeper 
darkness. The only hope seemed to be to urge 
the animal through to the opposite bank, but on 
nearing the shore, the wagon became entangled 
in a pile of driftwood, and began immediately to 
fill with water. At this juncture the frightened 
boy prayed to the Lord for deliverance, or for 
courage to die. The father sprang from the sink- 
ing wagon, seized his son, and bore him to the 
shore in safety. A family residing close by, 
hearing the alarm, assisted in saving a portion of 
the wreck, and gave lodging to the saturated 
strangers for the night. A package of hard- 
earned and long-talked-of new books had been 
swept away by the flood. Next morning the 
stream had fallen, and an excursion of half a 
mile down the shore disclosed portions of the 
missing eargo. One book was found snugly 
lodged on a sand-bar, washed ashore and thor- 
oughly drenched. The book was taken home, 
dried, and rebound by a faithful father’s hands ; 


*In the summer of 1960 Mr. Clark strolied into the 
Phrenological Rooms of Fowler and Wells, New York, 
and, as a stranger, was examined. The examiner re- 
marked, as soon as his hand touched the head,“ Your 
mother was a Scotch woman.” 





and seldom was better use ever made of an arith- 
metic than was of that one. 

At the age of seventeen he taught his first 
school, and continued a successful teacher for 
several years. All this time he was a diligent stu- 
dent, and by patient perseverance gained a fund 
of practical information, such as is not found in 
ordinary schools of any grade. The school 
taught by himself was his only a/ma mater. 

In 1857, in an obscure village in Ohio, Mr. 
Clark conceived the idea of a day-school period- 
ical, and at once began the publication of the 
School Visitor, without capital or friends. In- 
deed, he had now to encounter the opposition of 
his nearest associates, for the enterprise was con- 
sidered an unpardonable fanaticism. ‘Whoever 
heard of such a thing?’ But that was the very 
argument that convinced him of the demand. 
For awhile he was obliged to set his own type 
(two small second-hand fonts of which he pur- 
chased and brought to his room in the village), 
and do all the work of a printer without ever 
having learned the trade. “Proof” from the 
first “‘ forms” turned up the first and fourth pages 
inverted! The press-work he arranged to have 
done in Steubenville, twelve miles distant, gene- 
rally sending the “forms” to press in a rough 
market-wagon. Once, after the edition was work" 
ed off, the heedless market-man pied the types for 
convenient earrying, and brought them home to 
the editor-printer in a tub! He feared the forms 
might shake loose and the type become scattered, 
so he concluded, thoughtful market-man! to save 
every letter. Many weary nights were spent in 
rearranging and distributing the tub of types. 
This awkward accident argued loudly for a press, 
and soon a half-worn “Smith” was brought to 
the village, and the printing-office was complete. 
Mr. Clark then did all the work with his own 
hands, from writing and scissoring to folding, 
carrying, and mailing. 

After one or two removals, and three years of 
up-hill struggling, the Visitor began te be appre- 
ciated, and has now attained a circulation second 
to no educational journal extant. From the first 
year’s edition of a few hundred copies, it climbed 
in its fifth volume to a circulation of thirty thou- 
sand! Three years ago Clark’s School Visitor 
was permanently established in Philadelphia, 
where it is still conducted under the editorial 
care of Mr. Clark. 

In 1861, Mr. Clark was ordained minister ef 
the Gospel by the Pittsburg Conference of the 
M. P. Church; and in September, 1862, was ap- 
pointed pastor of a large congregation in New 
Brighton, Pa., where he is now laboring with em- 
inent success. As a preacher, he is a fearless ad- 
vocate for trath and right, sparing the ancient 
Sodomites for the sake of scathing the sins and 
scandals of the iniquitous present. His sermons 
are all prepared with the greatest care, as if for 
the press, and delivered with an earnest elo- 
quence which crowds the large house with anx- 
ious auditors. During the past winter he has, 
besides preaching regularly to his congregation, 
delivered, in different localities, several lectures 
on literary and political subjects. 

But Mr. Clark’s chief powerjis in addressing 
children. Having traveled almost constantly for 
five years, from Maine to Nebraska, visiting all 
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grades of schools and encouraging the y he 
has won a wide-spread reputation as a children’s 
speaker. Few men can at once so instruct and 
entertain an audience of youngsters. Hig mirth- 
fulness is almost inexcusably unclerical, 

Mr. Clark’s oratory is quite his own. He be- 
gins in a clear and distinct voice, warming up as 
he proceeds, and rarely fails to hold the undivi- 
ded attention of his audience throughout his ep. 
tire discourse. He impresses them with the sin- 
cerity of his spirit and the honesty of his pur- 
poses and convictions. His words are well chosen: 
his style, though at times somewhat florid and 
profuse, is earnest and impressive. The poetic 
element has a large share in his composition : 
and his descriptions of nature in her various 
moods, are often striking and beautiful. My 
Clark would not be called a logician. He pro- 
claims rather than argues—states rather than 
philosophizes. But his enunciations of great 
practical truths, of the principles of freedom 
and justice, and his appeals to the human heart 
in behalf of “the poor and needy,” are often 
stirring and eloquent. 

As a lecturer on educational and reformatory 
topics, Mr. Clark is gaining an enviable reputa- 
tion. 

The only work, aside ‘from the Visitor and a 
few published sermons, which he has given the 
public, is the “ Old Log School House,” a tale of 
early school-life among the hills of Ohio, issued 
last year by Getz & Senior, Philadelphia. He 
is said to have a large amount of manuscript en 
hand, and may at a propitious time be heard 
from again. 


To illustrate Mr. Clark’s love of home and do- 
mestic life, and also his easy flow of language, 
we copy the following from the School Visitor: 


MY EARLY HOME. 
BY ALEX. CLARK. 
Love, Peace, and Repose! the tenderest trio 
Of musical words ever blended in one— 
That one word is Home—’mid the hills of Ohio— 
Dear home of my childhood in years that are gone! 


There father and mother, two sisters, one brother, 
With hopes like their hearts, united, abide ; 

Their treasures in this world are few ; in another, 
A heritage holy and glory beside. 


In fancy I wander, this sweet summer morning, 
Away to the wheat-field, just over the hill ; 

Tis harvest-time now, and the reapers are coming 
To gather the waiting grain, golden and still. 


Many harvests have passed, many summers have ended, 
Since here I oft toiled, with glad reapers, before, 

And felt the great bounty of Heaven extended, 
Giving joy to the worker and bread to the poor. 


Long ago, I remember, when, thirsty and tiring, 
The harvesters came to the old maple shade, 

How they quaffed the pure water, so cool and inspiring, 
That gushed from the fountain that Nature nad made. 


And I think of the orchard, and the apples that yellowed, 
Half hidden by leaves in the “ big early tree ;” 

Ah, the apples, how luscious, when ripened and mellowed, 
They dropped in the clover for sisters and me! 


Old heme of my youth, so humble, so cherished, 
Thy hallowed memory cheers me to-day ; 

When all other thoughts of the past sball have perished, 
Remembrance of thee shall ijllamine my way. 


Sweet home in Ohio, now farewell forever ! 
I’ve wandered afar from thy dear cottage-door: 
Til visit thee, love thee ; but never, oh, never, 
Will thy charms, or my childhood, return any more. 
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HUMAN PERFHSCTION. 
HOW ATTAINED. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON 
BY BEV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





ow in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
ones anich is vorfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away.”--1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10. 


THE CREATIVE IDEA. 

Awove the evidences of an intelligent cause in 
the structure of this world, and in the conduct of 
its providences, is the progress that may be traced 
of a creative idea reaching from the lowest radi- 
mentary suggestion up to a perfected or com- 
pleted state. We strike across, as it were, the 
divine thought, at different points ; and wherever 
we strike it, we find it tending toward a higher 
level, and seeking its final or ideal state. 

That intelligence which we see in its glory in 
Newton, in Milton, in Pascal, we trace through 
undeveloped men to animals, and through ani- 
mals till we reach a mere rudimentary hint. Or, 
reversing the process, if we take the faint glim- 
mering of reason in the lower animals, we shall 
find it to be a precursor, as it were a prophecy, 
of that which was to come ; and step by step, as 
we ascend, we shall find that divine idea gaining 
a fuller form, something being added, and yet 

more, in faculty, in organization, in physi- 
cal condition, in opportunity, in elements of ex- 
citement, till we reach the highest development 
of intelligence among men. This is true of the 
physical organs ; it is true of the system of cir- 
ation ; it is more true of the nerve-system ; it 
is yet more true of that which the nerve-system 
serves—the mind itself. 


PERFECTNESS OF THE PHYSICAL. 


Of physical elements, it may be said that we 
have reason to suppose that we see divine ideas 
completed in this world. There are things on 
earth that are carried just as far, I suppose, as 
God meant that they should be carried anywhere. 
They are perfect. There is no reason to suppose 
that mere physical organization will reach any 
higher point than we find it to have attdéined in 
thissphere. There will be no better bones than 
lions have. There will be no better blood than 
men have. There is no manifest possibility, and 
no want, toward which physical things, in many 
instances—in most, perhaps—are tending; and 
there is no ideal, therefore, to be realized beyond 
that which we see completed. 

But in respect to the mind, it is clearly revealed 
that the divine idea does not fully disclose itself 
in this life, and never has, and, under ordina: 
conditions, never will; and that, if it does at all, 
it will be in that remote millennial state that is 
declared to be a state in which there shall be a 
new heaven and a newearth. In the general flow 
of the normal history of man, the haman mind has 
hever reached that ideal condition which God de- 
signed for it. 

A tree may be a perfect tree ; that is to say, it 
may have come to the limit of God's original con- 
ception for it. A bone, a muscle, an organ, may 
reach the full and entire of what God meant. 

But in this sense, the mind does not, and can 
not, in this world, become perfect ; and for the 
simple reason that the divine conception is such 
that it can be reached and accomplished only by 
instruments and conditions which lie beyond this 
world. 

FLOR&L KINGDOM A TYPE OF MAN. 


It is very possible for many flowers, in one 
summer, being sown in the spring, to reach just 
as perfect a state as they would,reach if they 
lived a hundred years. There is nothing more in 
them to bring out than is brought out. But right 
Opposite to them is a plant which, being started 

one summer, brings out only leaves in that 








summer, so that if it dies the first season, nobody 
will suspect what it is. But let it grow the second 


summer, and then men do not know what it is; 
for it does not blossom till the third summer. It 
takes three summers, a period of three years, to 
bring it to perfection. 

So it is in respect to the human mind. It was 
not meant to blossom the first summer—that is, in 
this life. It must have its winter—death. It must 
have its regrowth in another summer—that is, the 
one beyond this. There it will reach up to the 
ideal which God had when he made man; when 
he invented him, if I may so say. 

The Apostle’s teaching, in its simplest terms, is 
this: Men in the present life are, as it respects 
the mind, not yet fully developed. They are im- 
perfect and partial by the very creative idea and 
ordinance. Bat beyond this life man is to become 
more than it is possible that he should become 
here. To the earthly state he applies the rg 4 
tive term partial, or in part, as it is translated. To 
the state hereafter, and to man in that state, and 
in that state only, he applies the term perfect. 
“When that which is perfect is come’’—or, as we 
should say, When we shall have come to that 
which is perfect—“ then that which is in part 
shall be done away”—then man shall be per- 
fected. 

It may seem a very small matter that the Apos- 
tle declares that man, in this mortal state, in this 
earthly sphere, is necessarily in a fragmentary 
condition, and that only in the other state can he 
be perfect ; but very weighty consequences fol- 
low. 


Let us pursue the thought, then, with some 
care. What elements are required for human 
perfection ? 


WHAT ELEMENTS MAKE PERFECTION? 


1. Although they run into each other by insen- 
sible gradations, yet we may say, generally, that 
there are physical and moral conditions that are 
indispensable to the perfection of man. It is need- 
fal that there should be a harmonious relation be- 
tween mind and body before that which God 
meant man to be can appear. This is rare in any ; 
and it certainly is not true of the race that there 
are harmonious relations subsisting between mind 
and body. 

2. It is indispensable that there should be such 
proportion between the faculties as shall conduce 
to harmony in the mind. But the very reverse is 
true. What your character is, you determine in a 
measure ; but what your original endowments 
were, you had nothing todo in determining. 
Men’s minds are not balanced in their faculties ; 
and although education will do a good deal, it 
never will go so far as’ to completely balance 
them. There never will be such a balance of 
men’s minds in this world as is possible in the 
ideal man. 

CHANCES FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

3. It is indispensable to a perfect state of mind 
that there should be such a relation between man 
and nature, and its physical laws, as shall enable 
him to develop and to improve his bodily and 
mental powers. But, looking upon men in their 
race-form, the vast proportion of them are at va- 
riance with the laws of nature, partly by igno- 
rance, and partly by their own fault. At any rate, 
whether by one or the other, it is true that men 
are not in that harmony with great natural laws 
which is indispensable to their ideal perfection. 

INSTITUTIONS MUST RELP. 

4. There should be such relations between man 
and his institutions--social and civil—as shall 
give him the benefit of their good influence, and 
save him from malign pressure. But, in fact, man 
is ill fitted to his institutions. He is at variance 


laws and customs and institutions hinder just as 
much as they help. For a man’s shoe that was 
meant to cover his foot, so that it should not get 
sore on the march, may gall his foot, and become 
itself the very cause of that which it was de- 
signed to prevent. Some institutions are sandals 


kind. 





5. Not only must one of these conditions be 
present, but they must all exist and coexist before 
men can be perfect. There must be harmonious 
relations between mind and body ; there must be 
harmonious relations between the mental facul- 
ties ; there must be such relations of harmony be- 
tween the mind and body and the physical world, 
that a man shall have the full advantage of its 
constitution ; and he must be in harmony with 
the institutions that are around about him, which 
he did not make, and which he can not fit until he 
is to a great extent a mere impassive thing, being 
affected without the power of throwing off the 
effect. Not only one of these conditions, but all 
of them, must coexist before a man can become 
that which God thought of when he said, “I will 
make man.” 

But we must now add other and equally im- 
portant moral conditions. 


ENOWLEDGE OF THE RIGHT IDEAL. 


6. There must be such conditions of knowledge 
as shall at least put men in possession of a right 
ideal towards which to strive. I will not stop to 
speak of knowledge as it respects the body ; as 
it respects the application of natural laws to 
health ; as it respects the right conduct of the 
understanding ; as it respects social laws, and the 
conditions of happiness ; but I say that we must 
have a knowledge, above all these, of the right 
ideal toward which we are to strive. We ought 
to have some knowledge of the fundamental con- 
ditions of character ; some knowledge of what 





with them. And in the world you will find that | 


that ill fit, and become a cause of damage to man- | 


God meant that we should do. For although 
empirical instructions serve us, and carry us a 
great way toward it, it still is as John said — “ It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” To make 
an Apollo, or any other wonderful statue, a man 
needs to have light, that he may see his work and 
hig model, and compare what he has done with 
what he ought to do. And if this is so where it is 
a statue, how much more is it so where it is the 
human character ! 

7. There must to mere moral knowing be added 
congruous and universal habits, resulting from 
the training of each faculty to right permanent 
conditions. For character is the sum of the habits 
formed in men. 


PROPER STIMULUS OF THE WHOLE MIND. 


8. There must be, still further, a condition in 
which the whole mind shall be supplied in some 
normal and legitimate way, and constantly, 
with motive or stimulus for all its many diverse 
faculties. We have very poor commissaries for 
our minds. The officer faculties are pretty well 
fed in men. It is the privates that suffer, and 
| have poor food. Men know how to feed a few of 
their more obvious faculties, but of the twenty or 
thirty that belong to the organization of a man’s 
mind, how many do they know how to keep fed ; 
each one with knowledge that requires knowledge 
for food; each one with affection that requires 
affection for food ; and each one with moral sen- 
timent that requires moral sentiment for food? 
Who knows how to call the roll in his mind, and 
every day spread the table for every faculty, so 
that each one shall have its appropriate stimulus 
; and satisfaction? Men do not know why they are 
happy or unhappy. To-day they are unhappy, 
and oe goes wrong, but what the reason 
| is they do not know ; and to-morrow they are 
happy and things go right, but what the reason 
is they do not know. It is not even thought nec- 
essary to know. It is thought to be preaching 
metaphysics to s' t that men should know any 
such thing. And what sort of perfectness do you 
suppose a man can attain to that does not under- 
stand the rudimentary process of feeding his great 
internal republic of faculties ? 


ASSOCIATION IN MORAL EFFORT. 

9. This must exist in such a community of men, 
alike developed and harmonized, that each one 
shall have, besides his individual self, that which 
| comes from each to the harmony of the whole. I 
am not saying, in all these points, and from step 
to step, that a man can not make great attainments 
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toward a good state —I shall discuss that by-and- 
by; but Iam saying that the ideal man, as God 
meant him wo be, the perfect man, requires the 
concurrence of every one of these conditions, 
hysical and moral, of which I have been speak- 
ng. And when they all concur up to the last, so 
that single men shall say, “I have these bodily 
harmonies and congruities, and moral harmonies 
and congruities,” there is one element further 
that is necessary. No man can be an ideall 
perfect man until he has these harmonies wit! 
others, so that there shall be over and above indi- 
vidual harmony, communal harmony. Those 
among whom a man stands form his background 
and his side-ground. Man standing in commu- 
nity, and not in isolation, is the divine idea. For 
who knows what God meant by leaves that sees 
one leaf? Who knows what God meant by ocean 
that sees a single drop of water? Who knows 
what God meant by sunlight that sees only a 
candle burning in his house? Who knows what 
God meant by a flower that sees just one flower 
in a red flower-pot, and in a room with nothing 
but a brown floor, a brown wall, and with a 
brown ceiling? Who knows what a flower is till 
he sees it in the meadow with other flowers, con- 
trasted and variously related? It is the leaves 
all up and down the vine, and all through the 
thicket, one shape lying against another shape, 
and one hue contrasting with and relieving 
another, that give to each one the power of being 
what it is. Who can tell what an instrument is 
who has only heard it play a solo? It is only 
when one instrument plays on the background of 
other instruments, blending its tones in harmony 
with theirs, that you can know what itis. And 
if you conceive of an ideally perfect man, ful- 


filling all the conditious of which I have been | anda tee mild-tompered man. 


speaking, you must include in your conception 





so many fellows that there shall be a community | 


of them. 


Now, has this ever taken place in this world? | 


Do saints march in battalions? 


Have we seen | 


men rise up through all these various congruities, | 
and harmonies, and attainments, and endowments, | 
in companies, intertwining with each other, and | 


presenting, as it were, forests of cedar upon moun- 
tains of the Lord? Not only have they not done 
it, but they can not do it. It does not belong to 
God’s idea of this world. He did not make the 
world for any such thing. He made it for a dif- 
ferent purpose, and he is using it for the purpose 
that he made it for. In regard to these, then, I 
remark : 

All of them must coexist. If any one link is 
left out, the chain is broken. 

They can never exist upon the earth, under the 
present condition of things; nor until that new 
heaven and new earth of which the Bible speaks 
shall appear. 

They are provided for us; on are a part of 
our destiny ; but they belong’ to the future. 

No man then, with the Bible in his hand, should 
ever talk about perfection from any standard 
lower than this—that is, the perfect man that fal- 
fills all these conditions of which I have spoken. 
That is the idea of the Apostle here. In this state 
we know partially, and we prophesy partially. 
Men’s teaching of the present and of the future is 
in part —that is, fragmentary ; “but when that 


which is perfect is come, then that which is in | 


part shall be done away.” That is, when that 
which is in part shall have passed away, we shall 


possible. The ideally perfect man belongs to 


another sphere and another state of society, and | 


only to that. 


ABSENCE OF SIN NOT PERFECTION. 


1. Theories of perfection, which are mostly | 
narrow, are almost always injurious. In the first | 


place, sinlessness, as it is termed, is not perfection. 
Aman may be sinless and not be perfect. A field 
may be without one single thistle, or thorn, or 
weed, or toad, or serpent, or venomous thing ; it 
may be faultless so far as anything noxious is con- 
cerned, and yet be barren and destitute of fruit, 


an 


and grass, and everything ey = simple unmis- 
chievous dirt. Is thata perfect field? Many men 
think of perfection as merely not sinning. [ will 
not discuss whether they sin or do not sin. I 
will admit, for the sake of the argument, that man 
does not sin, with his understanding, or senti- 
ments, or affections, or passions and appetites ; 
but not sin from day to day does not make a 
rfect man of him. No perfection can be estab- 
ished on that. For ‘ection means something 
more than mere negation of evil ; something more 
than not sinning ; a means being — ample, 
harmonious, productive being ; and the mere fact 
that a man does not do wrong does not indicate 
that he does right. 

When an architect draws the plan of a cathe- 
dral, and of all its parts, is it a perfect cathedral 
because he has a plan of it? He means to have 
a cathedral, he intends to build one ; but it is not 
a perfect cathedral till he has completed it. A 
man may set his will in the right direction, he 
may mean well, his intention may be good ; and 
yet he may notbeaperfect man. He is not built 
yet. He is not finished. 


VICTORIES OVER SELFISHNESS. 
The reality of victories over one’s self; the 
reality of victories that are final in many parts 
of a man’s experience, does not justify the use of 
this term perfection. Men are able to attain great 
victories over single faculties ; men are able effec- 
tually to subdue their evil dispositions ; men are 
able to root up their life and reconstruct it on a 
good foundation, changing its tendencies, so that 
the drunkard shall not only drink no more, but 
desire to drink no more ; so that the glutton shall 
be a temperate man ; so that the ambitious man 
shall be a humble man; so that the passionate 
ingle vic- 
tories over single faculties are possible ; and not 
only may we hope for them, but we should labor 
for them. But though men gain such victories, 
they do not make them perfect ; and to talk about 
perfection as founded on such victories, is to 
undervalue the ideal of Christian perfectness. 

A mental agreement with the divine law ; a har- 
mony of thought and feeling with God’s thought 
and feeling, is not itself perfectness. In short, all 
those standards that are usually employed to 
measure perfection are lamentably weak and im- 
perfect standards. 


THE TRUE STANDARD. 

Now carry up the standard ; take the divine 
scales ; employ the golden reed of God’s sanctu- 
ary ; and then see what will be the effect. To be 
perfect, a man must be perfect in health ; perfect 
in the harmony between his mind and body ; per- 
fect in the congruity of the faculties of his mind ; 
perfect in his agreement with natural law ; per- 
fect in his fitness to his own institutions ; perfect 
in his relations with his fellows; perfect in his 
knowledge of what God wants ; and perfect in 
his determination to conform to the divine will. 
Take such an all-blossoming, wide-topped, strong- 
branched man, and hold him up as a perfect man ; 
and then how many men will dare to stand up 
and say, “I have attained perfection?” If you 
take an ideal perfectness in man, and lay it to 
some notion about law and will, and leave out all 
the elements of amplitude that belong to the ideal 
man, and then talk of perfection, it does not take 
long to grow perfectness under such circumstan- 


>shail | ces. But when you come to hold before men 
have come to that state in which perfection is 


some faint tracery —for we can not come to the 
understanding of it—of what God means by a 
perfect man in the future state, how does every 


| man say, “I thank God for aspiration, and vic- 


tories, and many attainments; but all of them 
together do not make me perfect.” 

Blessed be aspiration, whatever may be the 
root of it. Some men aspire from gratitude and 
love to God. They desire to be better on account 
of his goodness to them. Some men aspire from 
the intrinsic love of beauty ; as the artist, or the 
poet. To many persons heliness is so lovely and 
80 attractive that they can not help being led by 
it. Aspire as much as you please; the more as- 








[Arrn, 
SN 
pirations you have, the better ; but because “rm 


aspire do not think that you have begun 
unto perfection. That belongs to next summer 
and another sphere ; and there it is going to }; 
warmer than it is here, with a better soil, 
with more propiti ircumstances. The = 
mer of this world is good enough to carry you 
far as you are to go here; but nothing bat 
other summer will carry you on to the 
conditions and the most blessed influences, 
you will, I doubt not, become perfect; all 
, is 


s 
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companions shall be like unto you. Oh 
anything so transforming, is there an 
lifts such light upon our affections and friend. 
ships, as the thought that all that mars 
limits them, and holds them from their 
experiences, is to be taken away, and that we are 
to take hold of inseparable hands, and go on, in 
another sphere, to a perfection which we can not 
even imagine in this. 
SOCIAL JOYS OF THE FUTURE, 


If there be one thing that we c nearer 
than another, I think it is the idea of vile ™ 
mother. Those affections which are strongest and 


deepest in us I think we are apt to nearer 
to . faves 


fi erie 


e ideal standard than any others 
far from being actually perfect ; but when we 
behold mother, companion, friend, in the other 
life, and all those conditions which we never at- 
tained to in this are complied with, and we stand 
before God, and know as we are known, and see 
no longer through a glass darkly, but face to face, 
how far beyond what the mind had thought of, 
or what it had entered into the imagin to 
conceive, will be our most dearly beloved, our 
most revered friend, in that holy company, in that 
entrancing society, where every heart, as with 
sweet music, shall play upon some other heart; 
where to look upon one is benefaction ; where to 
speak is to utter pleasing melodies ; and where 
to live is to experience joy unutterable. In that 
state where we shall attain to the stature of per- 
fect men in Christ Jesus, oh, how noble will be 
love! how revered will be friendship! how glad 
will be being itself! The ecstacies of this mor- 
tal state will become the commonplaces of the 
heavenly state ; and what the attainments of that 
state will be surpasses all language. Itisunlaw- 
ful, even if it were possible, to utter such 
You are heirs of perfectness; but the 
ance is one into the possession of which you ean 
come only when the present is past, and you have 
— into the company of the blessed in 
eaven. 
eh ee 


Dr. Bacxman, of Charleston, has demon- 





strated that some birds, intended to feed on 
carrion, like the buzzard, have, with an extra 
acuteness of vision, no sense or organs of smell, 
for the reason, no doubt, that such organs, 
though so fine and admirable in themselves, 
would interfere with their appointed work as 
the scavenger-birds of creation. And so there 
are some human beings who seem to be en- 
dowed with an extra acuteness of perceptions 
for exact science up to a certain point, in pro- 
portion as they are defective in those higher 
moral powers and more complete faculties by 
which we perceive knowledge in its wholeness, 
and the presence and laws of a personal Crea- 
tor, a Father and friend to the whole universe. 


————s +a oo 
Tur Great Eastern is announced to sail from 
Liv to New York as follows: Saturday, 4th April- 


and penta. Oe May. And from New York to Liver 


, Wh A 
rd ai $05 1 tg — 
third cabin, 5 an . Ex 
out and back, in the first cabin only, a fare and a half; 
payable in gold or its equivalent in United States curren, 
cy. Walter Pato to 
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le nm, commander. For passage, ete., 
Charlés A. Whitney, Esq., 96 Broadway, New York. We 
publish the above in reply te numerous inquiries W 
come to us from all parts of the eountry. 
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THE NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





BY NELLIE CARBINGTON FAY. 





‘e bespeak for eur fair prairie correspondent a kindly 
. She is over-modest, if not timid, but will obtain 
confidence as she progresses. We predict for her a 
career of brilliant success. } 
No limner of celebrities am I, 
Nor famous artist, with the power to feast 
The hungry multitude. 
Dost therefore ask 
What called thee forth to cope with fav’rite pens? 
Have patience and I'll tell thee. A pleasant voice, 
So warmly clothed, so fraught with kind incitement, 
So g , 80 confident—yet firm , 
(Making 4 +i, a Ai hati 
Bade me to dip my pen and try its steel. 








Fear crouches by my side with quiv’ring face, 
Pointing with bony finger to the thoras, 
The rugged crags, flerce storms, and pitfalls 
That strew the pathway to the heights of Fame,— 
And warns me in deep, sepulchral tones 
To gaze no more upon the giddy eminence. 
But Hope, with her bright pinions, cometh near, 
Whispering in words so sweetly musical 
That Faith, with her white robe of purity, 
Gently enfoldeth me as with a shield— 
While, at the alpba of success, I come 
Begging thy charity. 

In the far West, 
The land of lakes and widely rolling prairies— 
Shaded by brave old oaks and drooping elms, 
Stands the low wigwam of my father. 
Seeking no honors from the world without, 
In sweet simplicity of rural life 
Contentedly we live with books, and birds, 
And fairest flowers for our companionship. 
Yea, and a few ehoice friends have we ; for earth 
Devoid of sympathetic souls would be 
As unendurable as if old Time, 
By some unprecedented, heavy stroke 
Should for one month suspend the publication 
Of F. anp W.’s PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL. 


Iturm0m, March, 1863. 
———— +> oe 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


“ Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What the signs of promise are.” 

“How does the war affect you? Whatis being 
done in Phrenology at the present time? Is not 
the interest very much depressed or diminished ? 
Your books must remain on your shelves during 
the continuance of this wicked war. Besides, 
paper is so high, and the cost of books so greatly 
increased, that many must dispense with the lux- 
ury.” Such is the “talk” we hear daily, from 
friends who call at our rooms, from all parts of 
the world. And the general impression seems to 
prevail, that Phrenology is simply a luxury, and 
not a necessity ; whereas, on the contrary, it was 
never in a more healthy condition than at this 
moment ; nor, indeed, were its principles ever 
more highly appreciated by all classes than at 
present. In fact, philosophers, statesmen, cler- 
gymen, and others are looking to Phrenology for 
the means of solving the most difficult problems 
in social science, in theology, and in politics. It 
is now conceded, by some of our foremost men, 
that the muddle into which all classes have fall- 
en, can only be cleared up by ar understanding 
of those principles on which the human mind is 
based, viz., Physiology, Phrenology, and Pay- 
chology. And here is where all must ceme. 
Why have we so many conflicting religions in the 


parties ? and discord in all the relations of life? 
Let the inharmonious organization of every man 
answer. Why are individuals, neighborhoods, 
tribes, and nations “ out of sorts?” Because of 
the evilin them. Because we are not in “right 
relations” with “rigut.” But what will right us? 
This, namely, being purged of our sins, our dis- 
eases, and coming up out of the animal propen- 
sities, and under the reign of our spiritual natures, 
in short, becoming Christianized. This alone will 
save us from destruction, both as individuals and 
as a nation. 

Early in the winter we gave two courses of lec- 
tures in Paterson, N. J., to full houses, and judg- 
ing from the commendatory notices, both of the 
people and the press, the lectures were most ac- 
ceptable. The subjects embraced in the lectures 
were “ Principles of Phrenology based on Physi- 
ology,” “ The Temperaments,” “ Signs of Charac- 
ter and How to Read Them,” “ The Right Man in 
the Right Place, or the Choice of Pursuits,” 
“How to Rise in the World,” “The Education 
and Training of Children,” “Memory, How to 
Obtain and Strengthen it,” “Our Social Rela- 
tions, including Wedded Life,” “The Perfection 
of Character, or Man’s Moral Nature,” ete. 

A little later, two full courses, each, on six suc- 
cessive evenings, were given in Lincoln Hall, 
Eighth Avenue, New York city. These were 
largely attended by gentlemen and ladies repre- 
senting all the various interests and professions 
—merchants, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
teachers, manufacturers, and mechanics—toge- 
ther with large numbers from the School for the 
Blind, in the immediate vicinity. (In those of 
this class who were publicly examined, it was 
found that the organ of Color was wanting—an- 
other confirmation of the truth of Phrenology in 
regard to this particular organ.) 

The next public course was given in the large 
Temperance Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., which was 
crowded by the best class to whom we have had 
the pleasure of speaking in this City of Churches, 
and the best spirit prevailed throughout the en- 
tire lectures. At the conclusion of the course, 
the meeting was called to order by Luther Eames, 
Esq., who presented the following resolution, 
which was passed by acclamation : 

Resolved, That we hail with gratitude the in- 
creased interest manifested in this most import- 
ant of all studies, viz., to know ourselves ; that a 
knowledge of Physiology, Phrenology, and Phys- 
iognomy are aids by which all persons may ob- 
tain a better understanding of their own abilities, 
aiding, thereby, in developing the true, the pure, 
the artistic, and the beautiful in life ; that such 
interest is inereased by lectures and publications, 
we therefore tender to Messrs. WELLS and Sizer 
our cordial and hearty thanks for the interesting 
and instructive courses of lectures just delivered 
by them in this city, and offer them our best 
wishes and co-operation in the dissemination of 

their publications and the diffusion of the science 
in which they have so long and so faithfully la- 
bored.” 

Messrs. Wells and Sizer responded briefly, 
thanking the audience for their liberal patronage 
and kind words of encouragement. 

Another professional course has been given by 
Mr. Sizer, in the Hygienic College, 15 Laight 





world ? so many competitive interests ? political 


Street, before the medical students. A course of 


lectures on Phrenology has constituted a part of 
the regular College course for several years past. 
Several public lectures before Temperance s0- 
cieties and Sabbath schools have also been given, 
during the winter, by Messrs. Wells and Sizer. 

Besides all this, they have, with the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Wells—sister of the Brothers Fow- 
ler—formed and instructed private classes in both 
New York and Brooklyn. At the class in New 
York, at 308 Broadway, the services of Dr. Smith, 
formerly editor of the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, also mayor of Boston—now Professor 
of Anatomy in the Thirteenth Street Medical Col- 
lege, New York, were obtained, to dissect a hu- 
man brain before them, for which he received a 
most cordial vote of thanks. These dissections 
are to be repeated. 

The scarcity of paper and the slightly inereased 
price of books have not in the least diminished 
the sale of our publications. On the contrary, 
the demand at present is more brisk than during 
the past three years, while the cireulation of this 
Journal has of late more than doubled. The de- 
mand for phrenological examinations, with charts 
and written descriptions of character, is also 
daily increasing, so much so, indeed, that we are 
compelled to increase our corps of phonographic 
reporters, in order to write them out. 

The same is true in regard to our Patent Of- 
fice Department. Applications for patents, in all 
parts of the world, are more numerous than for- 
merly, and additional forces to prepare drawings, 
specifications, and to attend to our extensive for- 
eign correspondents, are required. 

It is true, however, the Rebellion cut off our 
trade with the South, which had become exten- 
sive. Our lecturing tour throughout the South- 
ern States for the three or four years previous to 
this interruption, had opened the way for the sale 
of immense quantities of our publications, in- 
cluding this Journal. But, as compensation for 
what we lost in that direction, we shall gain from 
Europe and the British North American Prov- 
inces, where, by virtue of our more recent lec- 
tures, our trade is constantly increasing. Thus 
the reader who is interested may judge something 
of the present state and condition of Phrenology, 
both at home and abroad, and see “ what we are 
doing.” 

a 


Tue Peanut.— The peanut is cultivated in 
Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, ete. It is 
planted in ridges three feet apart, and the vine 
stands up about a foot in perpendicular height. 
The stems shoot out from it in all directions 
for about fifteen inches around. ‘These run- 
ners have joints about an inch and a half apart ; 
and at each joint a strong root strikes down 
into the ground about two inches deep ; at the 
end of this root the pea pod is formed, and 
comes to maturity. Some farmers cover these 
lateral vines with earth, while others leave 
them bare all the time. It is not agreed which 
is the better mode. When ripe, one bunch of 
vines will produce one to two quarts of peas. 
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MapamMe Demorsst’s Mirror or Fasuton.—The 
last ber of this valuable Quarterly has been laid upon 
our table. Its increasing popularity is, we understand, 
increasing its value alike to the public and the publisher, 
and its suceess as a publishing effort has been beyond the 
most sanguine expectations entertained by its originator. 


Twenty-three years it made its appearance amon, 

the quarterlies of the country. The present number pom 
tains, besides the usual reading matter and numerous 
engravings, a set of full-sized patterns, which we have no 
doubt will be appreciated b: the ladies. Weare glad to 
see the Mirror making such healthy progress, for we be- 








lieve it to be a work of real merit. 
























ART ITEMS. 


Just now, even in these times of war and national peril, 
many branches of the arts and manufactures were never 
in such a flourishing condition; and chief among these 
most affected by the tide of prosperity is the art of paint- 
ing. Never in the history of American Art has there been 
such patronage bestowed upon our artists. We suppose 
that there are several reasons for this large appreciation : 
first, the duty upon foreign paintings, united with rates of 
exchange, have nearly prohibited their importation ; then 
in the anxiety of persons to invest their newly made for- 
tune, they choose, as favorite methods, diamonds and 
paintings. But we hope and believe that the main cause 
of this gratifying effect is the real growth of an apprecia- 
tive taste, Indeed, the merits of our school (especialiy of 
landscape) of art deserve a'l of this recognition, and a 
school that has produced such artists as Chureh, Durand, 
Kensett, Gifford, Cropsey, W. T. Richards, Jas. M. Hart, 
and scores of others among our Jandscape men, and Hun- 
tington, E. Johnson, Leutze, Lambdin, Boughton, Elliott, 
Baker, etc., among the figure and portrait painters, de- 
serves the applause of their countrymen and the accord 
of the world. And now from across the water comes the 
praise of the English press of such of our artists as have 
exhibited their works abroad. 

Believing that the increased attention given to this sub- 
ject by our people justifies us in bestowing the space, we 
propose, from time to time, to give brief items of the 
doings in the Art world. 

With this preliminary we will note such facts as may 
occur to us at the moment. 

Mr. Church has now on exhibition, at Goupil’s gallery, 


his large picture (seven feet), painted Jast winter for Jas. 
Lenox, Esq., at a cost of $6,000. “ Cotopawi,” as seen over 
one of those immense plateaus common to South America, 
is a striking subject for the artist. The great moontain in 
violent eruption affords Mr Church a legitimate opportu- 
nity for the representation of those sensational effects that 
he so delights in. This picture is richer in color and sim- 
pler in material and effect than his other tropical pictures 
and is therefore, to our mind, more satisfactory. 

This picture, with one other of a like size, and of tropi- 
cal scenery, now being painted for Mr. Hallet, the banker, 
and the “ Jeebe gs,” will be sent to London, in May, for 
exhibition, where, we are sure, Mr. Church’s name, al- 
ready made famous in England by the exhibition of his 
“ Niagara” and the “ Heart of the Andes,” will be fully 
maintained. 

Mr. Church js also painting a smaller picture of a sun- 
set off the coast of Maine. A wild storm has passed over, 
and the subsidence leaves a remarkable effect of sky ; the 
sun, largely magoified by the effect of vapors, looks glar- 
ingly through the clouds, and the wate, churned up toa 
yeasty foam, partakes of ail the tints and, in some places, 
the forms of the rainbow. This pictare will be exnibited 
in our National Academy of Design. 

From Mr. Church’s room we passed to that of Mr. Ken- 
sett, and the transition is refreshing. ‘Ve feel at home. 
Our own country, and in i:s most peaceful and refreshing 
moods, is here represented. Cool, shaded woods, the 
Catskills and the Adirondacks, woo us torepose. The salt 
sea air breathes upon and refreshes us from the beach of 
Newport, or Narragansett, or Beverly. Just now Mr. Ken- 
sett heaSupon his easel a six-fvot picture of Lake George. 
Although in a very incomplete state. this work promises 
to be one of his best. A picture, three feet long, of “ Jn- 
dian Fails,” Cold Spring, is a lovely transcript of one of 
the most perfect waterfalls in the country ; painted dozens 
of times by our artists, it has never had full justice done 
its beauty before. The coolness of tbe gray shaded woods 
is charmingly contrasted with the richness of autumn foli- 
age. Altogether it is one of the best of Mr. Kensett’s 
works, and a lucky Bostonian is to be congratulated upon 
its possession. 

Mr. Lang, in the adjoining studio, has a number of small 
pictares ou nis eusel, one of which, the burial of a pet bird, 
vivivly calls up the sorrows of ewrly childhood. Mr. Lang 
has also rei.dered the griefs of Miss Flora McFlimsey, 
whose lamentatle state of mind because she has “ nothing 
t» wear,” 1s well portrayed. Temporarily in Mr. Lang’s 
studio is Mr. E. Leu'ze, employed, after tue arduons labors 
of the past year on his thirty-foot picture for Congress, in 
t-uching up his eketches and studies, the accumulation of 
his artisvic lifetime. These, Mr. Leutze proposes to sell at 
auction some time during the spring. 

Tne fastion of selling an artrst’s effects by auction is get- 
ting te be a popular one. Began by Cogers on his depart- 
ure fer Europe, it has been followed by Hall, George L. 
Brown, Staigg, M:gnot, T. Addison Richards, ete. George 
Hall jeads off again, early in April, with his fruit and 
flower subjects (having entirely, in acquiescence to the 
jadgmeot of the public, abandoned figure psinting. C>f- 
ferty, Haseltine, and other artists also contempiaie sales. 

James M. Hart is engaged upon his largest picture, 
eight feet long. This,“ New Engl.nd Home,” bids fair 
to be his finest work, and a very important contribution 
to American Art. Of its farther progress we will speak 
again. A placid evening effect, vear one of the Adiron- 
dack lakes, pats Mr. Hart in a new light before the public. 
The sun is represented as just down ; the tops of the trees 
skirting the lake shore being gilded with his last rays— 
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evening, cool and shady, creeps over all; while the full 
moon already gives promise of a mild and silver light. 
There is a most poetic sense of the solitude of the wilder- 
ness of John Brown’s tract conveyed in this work, and 
every pert of the picture is realized with all of that fideli 
peculiar to Mr. Hart. The deer are capitally painted, 
—well introduced—and an important adjunct to the reali- 
zation of the time and place. No one of our landscapists 
has taken a higher place in the esteem of the public; and 
no one deserves it more than James M. Hart. 

Gifford, whose pencil transfixes light, has produced 
another gorge-ous effect in the mountains. This, like the 
one that did so much to enhance his reputation, is an up- 
right canvas of four feet or more, and is cimposed of 

tain forms peculiar to the Catskills. Although with- 
out his usual sun, the light is exceedingly effectively treat- 
ed. Another of Mr. Gifford’s pictures is one to be noted. 
“ Baltimore, 1862,” represents the ramparts of Federal 
Hill, dark against a twilight sky of a surpassing purple 
glow. Still darker against the sky is a huge columbiad, 
which is a very suggestive explanation of the quiet that 
broods over the city dimly seen through the evening haze. 
A tall sentry, which may well stand for Co: poral Gifford, 
as he did his duty during the months of last summer, 
completes the material of this very original work. 

Into the veteran A. B. Durand’s studio the itemizer sel- 
dom intrudes, but there will be found, although out of 
sight yet not out of mind, the oldest, and as many admirers 
attest, the de¢ American landscape painter—as will be 
seen by the studies brought home as his last summer’s 
work upon Lake Seems. Mr. Durand’s hand has lost 
none ot its — and by the fine pictures, firished and 
under way, proof is offered that his pate only increase 
with time. r. Durand shows his ability to hold his own 
with any of the young and powerful by bis soccessful 
treatment of a blowy day upon the shores of Lake George. 
The fleeting effect of sunshine and shadow fs particularly 
happy ; and of course the tree drawing and painting is 
such as only Mr. Durand produces. 

Elliott, in the very prime of his power, is now painting 
his finest portraits. At the late Brooklyn reception he 
had a splendid picture of William P. Wright, of Wee- 
hawken. This work was distinguished for its richness of 
color and vivacity of action in the figure, whieh was ar- 
ranged in a most novel and effective manner. Mr. Elliott 
also had on view at the same time a cabinet head of him- 
self, arrayed ia a fabulously big hat. This afforded us 
an opportunity of comparing it with the distinguished 
original, who is seldom present on these festive occasions, 
but who, on this evening, received an ovation from his 
many friends. Mr. Ejliott is now finishing a large three- 
quarter length of Mr. Robert, president uf the Lackawana 
Coal Company—a fine picture of a fine subject—an old 

ntleman of noble presence. This picture will grace the 

cademy walls shortly. 

George A. Baker, who, we hear, has to refuse more 
commissions than he can receive, and who deserves all of 
his success—for who among all of our artists has ever so 
charmingly fixed to immortal canvas the grace, loveliness, 
and purity of woman? or caught, as if by magic, the 
archness, the chi/dishness of youth? Mr. Baker had, be- 
side other fine works at the last Dodworth’s reception, a 
capital cabinet portrait of James Hart, the ariist. The 
public will be glad to know that the eyesight of Mr. Baker 
is entirely restored, and that be is now painting with as 
much certainty, freedom, and perfection as ever. 

Mr. F. O. C. Darley is now in the city, after a sojourn of 
some months at ( ——— Mass. It matters but little 
where Mr. Darley is located. Numerous commissions fol- 
low him, and he produces with prolific hand numerous 
drawings for private coileetions, for bank-note designs, 
illustrations for Dickens’ : ovels, drawings upon wood, 
ete., ete. His latest and most important work since the 
completion of the series for the Prince Napoleon, is a 
large picture representing a cavalry skirmish in the streets 
ot Fredericksburgh, having all of the traths that historic 
fact requires. This drawing is distinguisned by all of the 
characteristics of Mr. Darley’s genivus—impetuous action 
splendid drawing, with rich arrangement of light and 
dark. This drawing will be photographed in a large size 
and shortly published. 

Bierstadt has nearly completed his ten-foot canvas of 
“ Lander’s Peak,” Rocky Mountains. This fine work will 
do much to enbance the reputation of Mr. Bierstadt as a 
faithful and conscientious artist. His picture of “ Light 
and Shade” be has reproduced with a new treatment, not 
however with the success of the original—the fine senti- 
ment of which, united with the perfect realization. of the 
checkered sunlight and sbadow upon the old tree and 
cburch, rendered this picture one of his best works. 

. H. Beard contisues to prodace his very comical ren- 
derings of animals who teach by their story some lesson 
to humanity. Who can ever forget, who saw the “ Green- 
Pyed Monster,” as realized by tne Jealous husband of a 
rabbit who, on returning from a foray into some carrot 
field, finds to bis horror his place in the affec:ions of Mrs. 
Rabbit filled by another! Mr. Beard is now engaged upon 
what he terms an “ Album Skrtch,” a group of deer, about 
the size of life, upon an immense canvas, 

J. R. Breevort showed a marked advance in a recent 
pictare of an autumn twilight. There was an original 
treatment, of a somewhat hackneyed subject, in the pic- 
ture that promises weil for Mr. Breevort’s future. 

Mr. J. G. Brown is busy producing those charming sub- 
jects of child life that have made his pictures so popular. 
~ vont You Like Butter f” is of a youth who is iding, 
with a buttercup, the fate of a young maiden of five or six 
years. The important question is whether the youn 
lady is to have her bread go butterless through life or not! 
We can judge that there is hope for her by the strong re- 
flection the puttercup makes upon ber fat little chin. 

Mr. Casilear alternates between the June days of Ame- 
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At Goupil’s gallery are three remarkab pictures 
studies by W. T. Richards, of Philadelphia. Concerning 
these works there is much controversy among artists, The 
old battle of detail rersus snggestivences in works of art 
is daily fought over before these the most elaborate 
amples of close study from nature we have ever seen, 
Net looking with professional eyes, we agree with 
= in thinking them most lovely and Perfect works, 

ertainly the artist must be possessing himself of the in. 
most secrets of nature. If he combines these facts with 
imagination and an eye for color, Mr. Richards must be- 
come one of the most illustrious artists of his time. He is 
yet a young man, under thirty, we are told. 

The exhibition of these works has done much te extend 
his reputation, besides resulting in numerous orders, sev- 
eral of five hundred dollars each- Marshall 0. 

Esq., and Rev. H. Ward Beecher being two of the 
gentiemen. These works will only remain at Goupil’s 
gallery for a week or ten days more. 

There is now exhibiting in this city, four Pieces, adver. 
tised as “* Coie’s Voyage of Life,” and not stating that they 
are copies by that queer genius, Boutelle, whose 
works always look like some one else’s. We think it only 
justice to the public to state that the original are 
now in the collection of Mr. John T. Johnston. 

Mr. H. P. Gray, the vice-president of the National Acad- 


emy, is now principally engaged upon portrat 
rhe hath 
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we call to mind a charming half-length of a gi 

crossed upon her breast, the wanton breeze tossing 
aw af tresses ; a beautiful picture, full of tenderness and 
purity. 

Mr E. D. E. Greene has retarned to his studio after an 
absence of two years. We hope shortly to be able to no- 
tice the production of some of those lovely creations 20 
peculiarly the characteristic of Mr. Greene. 

Mr. C. C. Griswold is now residing at Peekskill. We 
notice at Snedicor’s gallery a pair of small pictures from 
his hand, which are carefal and truthful works. Mr. Gris 
wold’s works are not sufficiently well known, but we 
to chronicle something of sufficient importance at 1 
forthcoming National Academy exhibition to attract gen- 
eral attention. 

Mr. Guy is painting his best figure picture—a boy and 
his pet, a huge Newfoundland dog. This picture is acom- 
mission from Mr. Robert Hoe. 

Mr. William Hart has upon his easel a beautiful effect of 
sunshine in the White Mountains, The brilliant combi- 
nation of lgbt with the richness of autumnal color is very 
bappy. Mr. Hart has numerous smaller pictures about 
his reom ; all baving some fine quality of color or eff ¢t, 
but not calling for any especial nottce. 

Haseltine is this winter employed exclusively upon 
coast scenes. The Narragansett shore has never had a 
more fatthful exponent. 

W. L. Hennessy, one of our most telented figure painters, 
has recently finished a small picture for his brother artist, 
J. F. Kensett (one of the most appreciative and liberal of 
men). This hittle subject is of an eld woman in a forest, at 
sun-down, ewe 4 fagots. The evening of life is upon 
this poor old woman, and the feeling with which the sub- 
ject is painted secures the sympathy of the beholder. 

Mr. T. Hicks has his full length of Booth, as Iago, upon 
exhibition at Goupil’s gallery. 

Mr D. Huntington, the new president of the National 
Academy, has been so much engaged with the business of 
the institution, whose interests he has so much at heart, 
that he has produced but few pictures this season—fine 
portraits, and one or two of those beautiful cabinet crea- 
tions of ideal or Shakspearian subjects peculiar to Mr. Hun- 
tington, have beer the only works seen from his pencil. 

eorge Inness still remains at Boston. and successfully 
employed, we hear. 

Johnson, having painted several emall pictures of 
character or sentiment, as only he can, propoees to go to 
“ down east” and get the finishing studies for his su 
of“ The Making of Meple Sugar.” Mr. Johnson pro- 

to paint a large picture of this national subject, and 
rom the numer .us fine studies already made for the pic- 
ture, we predict tnat it will be an imporiant addition 
American Art. 

George C. Lambdin, of Philadelphia, sent on to the last 
Dodworth’s reception two lovely litle pictures. “ina 
Library” shows a girl reading to anotver. The standing 
figure is exceedingly fine in action, drawing, and color, and 
the whole effect of the picture brilliant and effective in the 
“gee. ‘aes all 

e other one represents a group of children engs in 
stealing cherries froma tree. A girl is engaged in picking 
them off while an urchin sieadies the box om which sie 
stands, while a quaint young shaver is trying the quality 
of the fruit. 

Mr. Lambdin is, we hear, at work upon a large painting 
of a similar subject to the one firet mentioned. 

Alexander Wust will shortly leave for Europe, intending 
to remain abroad for several years, making Bruseels bis 
headquarters. 
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still continues the faithful rendering of late 
Ms Mele inter scenes. There is always a touch of 
— this artist's pictures ; and choosing subjects not 


poetry with other artists his works bave an individuality 


5. 
ate ‘count is residing at Setauket, but a few miles 
nis homestead.’ Mr. Mount rarely comes before the 
on now, but when he does, his work shows that his 
has Jost none of its cunning—as witness his little 
in the Brooklyn Exhibition, ealled “ Loying Of-” 
Pee bed a touch of the old humor. 

Mr. I. A. Oertel is at his home in Westerly, Rhede Island. 
Mr. ertel has had an interesting experience of some 
months among the soldiers of the Potomac. The public 
wil no doubt shortly see the fruits of this visit. 

Shattuck is now ainting bis most successful pictures— 

pastures wit! beautifully painted cattle being his 
ects. 

RE. Mu Seb bas not yet sailed for England; but is fin- 
ishing & large portrait of one of the belles of New York— 
4 fine bkeness and beautiful work of art. 


a 0 


Gore To Evrorr.—The season for going to 
Furope to “see sights,” escape the draft, and to finish an 
education, is aboutto setin. The South will be largely 
represented in the Old World. The monarchies “ de fac- 
io” and the “ would-be” white kingdom on a black foun- 
dation will naturally fraternize. It is to them very 
pleasant to have the poor whites on the one side, and the 
poor blacks on the other, work hard and earn all the 
money, and permit the lords and masters tospend it. And 
so long as their relation can be maintained, so leng will 
the two classes remain the same, The one grand, gener- 
ous, with a noble hospitality, and the other, whether white 
or black—the poor, degraded creatures they are. In 
England, the Southerner is ted a gent) by the 
aristocracy—while the Northerner, who works, writes, 
teaches, preaches, or legislates, is looked upon as belong- 
ing to a lower order, and it is most annoying toa sensitive 
nature to observe these distinctions. This accounts for 
the fact, which is undeniable, that the govern ent— 
not the people, who have no voice—has, from the com- 
mencement of our rebellion, sympathized with the South. 
Monarchies have no sympathy for republics. Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton but spoke the sentiment of the British aristoc- 
tracy when he said, “ America,” referring to the United 
States, “is becoming too large and too powerfal ; she will 
soon become more than a match for England, and some 
day will give ustrouble. Let it be divided, and not only 
divided, but quartered as well. Then, being cut and 
quartered, she will be too weak to cope with foreign pow- 
ers.” This is simply the truth, spoken without reserve, by 
one of the foremost members of the ruling class of England. 
On the other hand, the “ people” of England, including 
the Quakers with Jebn Bright at their head, take a differ- 
ent view, and are our friends. It is heralded that England 
is anti-slavery, and that she paid £20,000,000, say 
$100,900,000 to free her slaves, and the inference would 
be that thés was the voice of the kingdom. No such thing. 
That affair was engineered through by the politicians jor 
the rich owners who, residing in London, wished to 
“realize” the value of their slave property in the West 
Indies. By “enginecring” we mean, the managers, by 
appealing to the moral sentiment of the people through 
the clergy and dissenting ministers, so worked up the 
popular mind, that it was easy to obtain a vote for the 
tax to raise the money. Then all England glorified the 
“benevolent” achievement. But it was never a popular 
idea with the aristocracy. These who visit the Old World 
to gratify curiosity, to see eld ruins, museums, and places 
of historical interest will be pleased, and obtain a stock of 
anecdote which will serve them to repeat so long as they 
live. They may as well stereotype these words, namely, 
“When I was in Europe,” lest their frequent use should 
wear them out. 

As to education, it is believed we have as good—not so 
old—educational institutions as exist in any country, and 
we believe the same principles in mathematics rule here 
as there. Here, twice two make four, and we are not 
aware of any system taught in the old country by which 
anything more can be made of twice two. So in all the 
rales of grammar. They are thesame in our schoois as in 
theirs. Spelling is very nearly the same, save in the use 
of the letter “h ;” we say “ham and eggs,” they say “am 
and heggs.” But we all spell “b-a-k-e-r” the same. But 
when it comes to dictionaries, “ we lead the world.” Web- 








ster is as popular in the Old World as in the New, and 
Webster, be it remembered, was born in West Hartford, 
in the State of Connecticut, U. 8. A., where he was edu- 


eated. So in chemistry, we take hold where our progeni- 
tors left off, the same as they doin Europe. In physiology 
and therapeutics we are not behind the best teachers of 
London or Paris, while in surgery it is conceded that we 
have no equals. Then when it comes to mechanical in- 
vention, we can beat the world. Be it in the line of nut 
Meg graters, apple parers, rat traps, cora planters, mow- 
ers, reapers, telegraphs, printing presses—such as the 
* Times” is printed on—or iron-clad monitors, we can, 
compare favorably with any other nation. The idea, 
therefore, of going to Europe to get an education is utter 
folly. Europeans might, with far more propriety, come 
here. We are “ahead of them” in all but ignorance, 
poverty, and dissipation; while we have comparatively 
few paupers, they have many. We few criminals—and 
they mostly imported ; they have them in such numbers 
that they stock colonies with them. We have to deplore 
the existence among us of four hundred thousand drunk- 
ards, many of whom are foreigners,while Great Britain has 
six hundred thousand drunkards, mostly natives, sixty 
thousand of whom die annually. Yes, go to Europe if you 
will. It affords the very best opportunities to spend mon- 
ey. There are swarms of hungry servants at every turn, 
who will thank you for a quarter ora penny. Go to Eu. 
rope to “ see the sights” (not to complete your education), 
and to be more and more satisfied that your own country 
is every way the best. But to suppose you will add more to 
your stock of knowledge, or that you will become any 
wiser or greater than you could with the same outlay of 
time and money at home is, in the opinion of one who has 
been there, simply absurd. 

One other point we make here, and that is this, Our 
country has need at present of all her patriotic sons, and 
those who would serve her with muscle or money may 
never again have so good an opportunity to do so. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CLasses.—New Yorkers, . who 
have for a long time taken an interest in the science of 
Phrenology, probably remember how, when that science 
was fifieen or twenty years younger, and its advocates 
had fewer wrinkles and gray hairs, classes for the inculea- 
tion of a more specific knowledge of it than was otherwise 
attainable, were held at the Phrenological Rooms, in Clin- 
ton Hall, Nassau Street, and we know there are many who 
sometimes revert with pleasure to those meetings, recall- 
ing the deep interest there manifested by both teachers 
and pupils. Then, as now, but possibly more emphatically 
then than now, was there required for its maintenance 
against opponents, and dissemination among willing seek- 
ers after scientific truth, much of perseverance, and toil, 
and determination, and the necessity sometimes of hope 
when no grounds for hope were visible ; and the teaching 
of these early classes, though frequently laborious, can 
but be thought of with pleasure by those whose privilege it 

’ then was to sow much good seed in a fleld as yet almost 
entirely unoccupied. Since that time, many classes have 
been formed and taught and with good results. After 
their suspension for several years, a class was commenced 
by Mrs. Wells, this time at her residence, in October, 1861. 
Another was soon opened at the Brooklyn Heights Water- 
Cure. These were continued during the winter, and the 
former was reopened at the beginning of the winter just 
passed, and held bi-weekly during the season. At 30S 











Broadway, others have been held ; and a second class at" 


the Brooklyn Heights Water-Care is now just closed. At 
the last meeting of the course at her residence, No. [0 
Morton Street, the following preamble and resvlutions 
were offered, and unanimously adopted by the class: 
Whereas the Phrenological Class, which has been held 
for two winters at this place, is now about to close; and 
whereas the occasion demands from us who have been 
favored with the privilege of attending it, some expression 
of the regard that we entertain for our instructor, and of 
our faith in the truthfulness and utility of the science which 
she is so signally helping te pr Igate, be it theref 
Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Mrs. Wells for 
the opportunity she has afforded us of obtaining a more 
*thorough and practical acquaintance with the science of 
Phrenology than we should otherwise have obtained ; and 
that we assure her that we do most thoroughly appreciate 


and highly honor that singleness of devotion which she 
has shown for the cause with which she has so long been 
identified, opening her house and giving instruction with 
no other object than that of popularizing the science and 
benefiting those who have been the recipienis of instruc- 
tion at her hands. 








Reolwed, That in her we find a true and faithful expo- 
nent of this most useful and beautiful science, and can as- 
sure those who may hereafter come under her tuition, that 
we have faith in her as one who is impelled to her efforts 
by no other than the highest considerations and the noblest 


im 

Resolved, finally, that we unite in wishing her health, 
happiness, prosperity, and long life, in the fall confidence 
pam ta is one of the few who can not soon outlive their 
usefulness. 


Waat THE Lapres are Dowwe.—When ° consid- 
ering the subject, “ What can woman do,” with a view of 
pointing out the various spheres in which she may be 
pleasantly and profliably occupied, we were confronted 
with the fact, that she is already “doing.” Besides the fe- 
male medical colleges ia Philadelphia and Boston, in 
which ladies are being educated for practice in the heal- 
ing art, just now a woman’s medical college is about to 
be opened here, in New York, over which lady teachers 
and profe will preside, Besides this, we have the New 
York Hygienic Medical School, in which both sexes are 
being educated. The numerous lady graduates from this 
school find enough to do, in general practice as well as in 
the hospitals. Every town in the Union will give full em- 
ployment to one or more of these educated ladies, But the 
d d is at p t, and must continue to be for years to 
come, five hundred per cent greater than the supply. 

Then, in the lecturing field, there is Mrs. Farnham, who 
is, both by nature and education, capable of teaching the 
masters. Mrs. Huldah Allen, a lady of talent and ex- 
—- is lecturing here with great aceeptance. 

herself and benefit to her genileman and ledy 
Mrs. Ellinwoed, of Brooklyn, graduate of Dr. Lewis’ 
Plumb is teaching the new gymnastics with great profit 
school in Boston, bids fair to excel in the same pursuit ; 
so also those French ladies, the Misses Mairan, teschers of 
gymnastics, music, and the languages. Mrs. Wells is 
teaching classes in phreno! ; Mrs. Seymour in physi- 
ognomy; Miss Albee in phonography. All of these ledies, 
besides many ovhers we might name, are doing good, and 
earning for themselves favorable reputations and honest 
livings. Another time we will point out other callings in 
which woman msy engage with the hope of personal im- 
provement, advancement, and independence; 4. ¢., besides 
the thousands who are in their more legitimate spheres 
of keeping house and educatiog their children. But all 
women may not become wives and mothers, and must 
have something to do. 


Our Frrenps In THE Frecp.—Large numbers of 
our former subscribers have been called to the defense of 
their country, and not a few have gone hence to the “ bet- 
ter land.” But we receive tidings every day from the 
survivors. The f.llowing is a suggestive sample : 

GentLemen: Please send me THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL, and oblige a Massachusetts friend who has 
sacrificed a leg for his country. W. A. Suors, 

St. Elizabeth Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Alas, and it és a sacrifice! But what a noble spirit is 
manifested by this Massachusetts volunteer! There is no 
complaint, no whining, but a simple statement of the fact. 
May God, in his mercy, give grace in abundance to sus- 
tain and buoy up these brave spirits. 


“Minp Your Bustness.”—Harsh words those, 
when harshly spoken ; but when used as an admonition to 
one who neglects his duties, or who “ meddles’’ with the 
affairs of others, they are eminen'ly proper. Young men 
over-curious—and shall we say young ladies also ?—annoy 
their best friends sometimes, by prying into private mat- 
ters, listening to fidential conversati: ing letters, 


and in various inquisitive ways, trespass on the rights and 
interfere with the business of others. This class may be 
seen loitering about inns, taverns, docks, drinking saloons 
and railway stations. They may also be found in book 
stores, news-rooms, with no other object than to “ kill 
time” and gratify their “ Paul Pry” curiosity. We com- 
mend all such to “mind the r own business,” and es 
cially to rd the “time” of others who wish to make 
the most of it and not fritter it away on common idlers. 
If you will not mind your own, do permit us to mind our 
business. 


Tur Wioxep Rocves.—Curiosity, the desire for 
knowledge, or avarice, is playing the m'schief with this 
Journal. We can not get the numbers to our subseribers. 
In several instances we are compelled to send twice or 
thrice before subscribers are supplied. Where are the 
thieves? O that we could but examine the heads of all 
our post-office clerks! We think this evil might be stopped 
and the culprits exposed. There are, doubtless, more or 
less unavoidable losses by the “ wear aod tear” of trans- 
portations, but this will not for the and 

peated losses tained by publishers. Pictorials and 
ete more rare suffer most from the unscrupulone. 
hould these depredations continue, we shall send for Mr. 
Hoibrvuok to ferret out the rogues. This Journal is —* 
enough ata dollar a year, and we can not afford to furn 
it gratis, even to reprove the wicked. 
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A Dowation.—We have had the pleasure of 
sending to one of our old friends in California a document 
of which the following is a copy : 

Unsrrep Straree Sanrrany Commiss1on— 

No. 722. New Yesx Acenoy, 498 Baoapway. 

Received, March 13, 1363, of G. G. Briacs, Esg., per 
Fowler and Wells, one hundred dollars, being @ contri- 
bution to the support of the Commission appointed by the 
United States Government to protect the sanitary inter- 
ests of the volunteer forces. 

$100. Guo. T. Staone, (per Jas. Roberts,) 

Treasurer of Commission 
63 Wall Street, N. Y. 

We shall be happy to forward similar documents for 
small or large sums to any of our friends who may choose 
to contribute for this worthy purpose. 
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L R. P.—1. You say, “ Phrenology has ren- 
dered it morally certain that perception, pti 
memory, imagination, etc., recognized by metaphysical 
fe pees pe and supposed by them to be simple, are, if 











not really an y site, at least dent for 
the specific forms of their activity upon a variety of sub- 
di and d alties.” Now, do you mean to 


be understood to say that the mind is composite, or only 
that it acts upon different parts of the brain, to produce the 
manifestation of the diff faculties? I supp you 
mean, of course, that the mind, the immortal spirit, is a 
wnit, else how could it be immertal ? 

1, The mind—the immortal spirit—is_ fst, and the brain 
and body come afterward, and are made to correspond 
with it. The soul fashions the brain, and not the brain 
the soul. It is therefore because the soul, spirit, or mind 
has various faculties that the brain has various organs 
through which they may manifest themselves. The mind 
is a unity in essen: ¢, bat is compound in action. Organi- 
zation can not, in the nature of things, be —— and 
there are spiritual as well as physical organizations. A 
watch is a unit—one watch—but it has many parts, each 
with its particular office. A man is a unit, as a man 
but he has many members in one body, and, to go above 
all earthly things, as it is said, God is one God in three 
persons. We do not see that the complex nature of the 
mind presents any bar to its immertality. When it ceases 
to manifest itself through the natural body, it will act 
through a spiritual Re gee for, as St. Paul says, 
“ There is a natural y, and there is a spiritual body.”— 
(1 Cor. xv. 44.) 

2. Again, may not the diferent kinds of perception be 
only different actions of the mind on one organ? 

2. The mind is made up of groups of faculties which 
manifest themselves through groups of organs; and each 
of these faculties and each of these organs may be again 
subdivided, forming a group within a group ; bat, practi- 
cally, it is not necessary (and, in the present state of our 
knowledge, haps not possible) to satisf rily carry 
the analysis further. We therefore attribute various actions 
to the same organ, as it is variously inflaenced by other 
organs, but they are all strictly related to each other in 
their nature. 

8. You speak of the distinctness of the many facuities 
Now, are they not merely different actions of the mind and 
on different portions or organs of the brain? And if one 
organ is deficient, there will be a weak effort in that part. 

8. This question has been sufficiently answered abeve 
If aa organ be deficient there will be an imperfect mani- 
festation of the faculty it represents, but the organ is de- 
ficient be ause the feculty is deficient in developmen’. It 
may be increased by cultivation, when its organs wili also 
be enlarged. 

4 Moreover, what do phrenologists do with the fre- 
moral agency of man? Some say tnat the two are incom- 
pauble. 

4. Wecan not discuss here the the doctrine of free agen- 
ey. You will find it treated of at length in “ Fowler’s 
Phrenology.” We wuuld simply say at this time, that as 
Phrenology has nothing to do with makiog the haman. 
mind what it is, but merely shows how its various faculties 
manifest themselves torough physical organs, it is certain- 
ly not respousibie for any result of our mental manifesta- 
tions, whether that resalt should be shown to favor or to 
disprove the doctrine tn question. 


J. H., of Indiana, failed to receive the February 
number, and in writing for it says: I would not miss get- 
ting one single number for ten times the amount I paid 
for the year’s subscription.” [Which shows the high esti- 
mation in which he holds this Journal.] 
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Basurutness.—A. H. Large Approbativeness 
and Veneration with small Self-Esteem may cause the 
weakness you complain of. Try to live a true Christian 
life ; keep the path always open between yourself and the 
other world. Take the Saviour for your example, doing 
what he would advise, and you may then hold up your 
head, fearing no man; but in the light of truth, justice, 
kindness, and true manliness, go forth to do battle for the 
right, and to ov all besetting sins. “‘ Modesty” is 
right and proper for all conditions of men and women, 
under all circumstances; but diffidence and undue bash- 
fulness should be overcome by offsetting the intellect 
against the deficient organs, always remembering that, at 
the longest, we have bat a short time to live in this world 
and we should make the most ef time and opportunity. 

A Scotp.—W. H. D. inquires “ What kind of 
organization it requires to make a scold ?” to which we 
reply—Strong tea and coffee, alcoholic liquors, drug medi- 
cines, the snuffing; chewing, and smoking of tobacco, the 
use of opium, going without sufficient sleep, dyspeptic 
nervousness, and a want of true Christianity. In subse- 
quent articles on Physiogomy we shall touch the subject, 
and perhaps show you the likeness of a genuine “ scold,” 
and how to become one. There are not a few who, by 
perverting their nature, form the habit of scolding, grunt- 
ing, and growling. Young married people sometimes get 
up little “ sham fights,” criticise each other quite sharply— 
“all in fun,” but the sarcasm cuts deep into a sensitive 
nature, and that which was a sweet disposition becomes 
“soured.” A frown takes the place of a smile, and the 
person becomes repulsive to those who were warm friends. 

Toe War.—A “Subscriber” regrets Pareno- 
Loey had not been better understood by our people, both 
North and South; in which case, he thinks there would 
have been no war. And he is right. Had our rulers 
studied themselves, and learned through what “ organs” 
they were acting, and had they submitted the question to 
their reason and sense of moral obligation—instead of 
pride, will, and ambition—for, be it known, “ secession” 
grew out of this—our differences could all have been ami- 
eably arranged, as between Catholic Ireland and Protes- 
tant England and Scotland. The differences there to be 
adjusted were far greater than those existing between our 
North and South. There can in future be but one gov- 


ernment in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and but one 
government on this continent. It must finally come to 
this, be the form of government what it may, slave or free. 


Messrs. Eprrors : I am a subscriber and reader 
of your Parenotoeioat Journal, and a believer in the 
principles of your science. 

Now, at the age of 29, I am what may be called making 
a start in the world, but am very much undecided with 
regard to what course I am best ada 





that you are prepared, by the aid of Phrenology, to start one 
aright. I bave never amounted to anythisg so far. My 
passions rather had the lead, and I have been somewhat 
reckless; but am now disposed to “’bout ship” and do 
the beet I can for myself and family. 

Pray tell me new I shall manage to secure your advice 
as to what I can best do, together with your charge, and I 
will avail mygelf of the advice and remit the amount at 
once. Yours, truly, J. 0. 

Ans. We have sent you our circular entitled “ Mirror 
of the Mind,” which will tell you how to have your like- 
ness taken, from which a full written character and advice 
can be given. We can put you on the right track, or, 
rather, indicate which path you should follow. 


W. H. thus puts a question: In the article on 
physioguomy, page § of the present volume, it is stated 
that the straight, strong, coarse black hair of the Indien 
indicates a tough and wiry physiology ; and that it also 
indicates a coarse mind. And that fine, soft silky hair is 
indicative of cultivation and refinement. 

Quary.—!. Can a cultivated and refined person have a 
tough and wiry physiology ? 

2. If so, will the hair be straight, strong, and coarse. 

with the physiology ? or will it be fine, soft, and 
sulky, as the index of cultivation and refinement? 

8. And bow will it be if the mind be coarse and the 
physiology be the opposite of tough and wiry? 

1. Yes. 

2. The “ quality” of the hair will correspond with the 
quality of every other part of the organization, as skin, 
muscle, bone, nerve, mind, ete. And just in proportion as 
the person becomes more and more refined, mentally, will 
the temperament and the entire physiology, hair included 
correspond. 

8. If the “ mind be coarse” and the body weak, it fol- 
lows that mind is coarse and the body weak. Re-read 
the article and we think you will get our meaning. 





nnn, 


W., of California, inquires : 1. 
acter be correctly deciphered from Kis cana har 
No, except to a very limited extent, and not reliably at 
that, although everything about the man, what he does, 
says, or is, indicates character. 


%. Of the different schools of medicine—Hydropathy, 
Allopathy, Homeo; Eclectics, ete.—which 
ground, and which losing t “— 
We think the first named is gaining in lar 
more rapidly than any other. eS 


8. Here is a question not exactly ecientific, but, if not 
again-t your principles, gee answer. Do the leaders 
the Phrenoiogical school, as a general thing, believe 
the Bible? and if + +y~ aman believe that Christ died 
to save sinners, or eternally lost, as preached 
Christiane? It seems to me, according to Ph 
that a man whose head rounds out in the moral and 
itual sections, like a goose-egg, would have a big start 
over the man whose head was constructed on a plaa 
the reverse. One could believe almost anything in that 
line, and the other almost nothing. 

Yes. Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and all the more re. 
spectable phrenologists accepted the Bible as a revelation 
in matters spiritual, but not as a “scientific text-book.” 
And when correctly interpreted, it is believed that it will 
be found to be in Pay - harmony with all known trath, 

e different commentators, and the sey- 
mt creeds which exist in the world, 

In reply to the question as to what may become of the 
heathen, we quote St. Paul, who says: “ When the Gen- 
tiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves; which show the work of the law in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness.”—Rom, ij, 
14, 15. And this may apply to others who do not believe, 
But certain it is, those who do accept Christianity, get the 
a omy of wi vent — , 

ou are quite right in saying the one with a large moral 
brain is far ahead of the one with it small. So is the man 
with good sight far ahead of the man who is blind. And 
there is such a thing as spiritual blindness as well as in- 
tellectaal blindness. But we can not discoss these spirit. 
ual questions here, though we have no objection to receiv. 
ing and considering them, with a view of giving a fall 
statement of the bearings of Phrenology on the su at 
another time. At present we can only ask the reader to 
follow J. H. through his articles, now in course of publica- 
tion, on the moral and spiritual faculties, ia this Journal. 


Errects oF Ciiwate on CHaracter.—To THE 
Eprtors or Tot Purexo.oeicar Journatr—Gentlemen : 1 
feel tempted to say a few words in reference to your article 
on the “ Effects of Climate.” Ia that article you, in fact, 
condemn all climates except the so-called ‘ temperate” 
regions, as unfitted to man’s development. 

Ans. Our statement was to the effect that the temperate 
regions were more favorable to the fullest development of 
humanity than either the torrid or frigid zones, and that 
the nearer we approach the middle line between the ex- 
tremes of heat or cold, the better. 

Is it really the case that all those immense countries 
stretching from, we yong of Charleston, 8. C., on 
east, or San Franc on the western side of this 
nent, to the confines of Patagonia on the other extremity 
of South America, are unfiited for the resid of civil- 
ized man? 

An». No, for man can subsist, yea, even thrive, within 
the lines named ; but we should not look for intellectual 
or moral prodigies in that direction. Nor for poeta, 
philosophers, inventors, composers, etc. 

Is it necessary that mam must be bleached and chilled 
by a long winter to “develop” his physical and mental 
energies ? What of all those “ torrid” climates which, 
ancient times, produced such nations as the int 
ans, the Moorish nation, and others on the sow 
shores of the Mediterranean? What of Arabia, Syria, 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, India? Greece and Rume also 
may be placed in the same category. 

Ans. Well, what of them? Compare their people with 
those of more northern latitude, and say where you find 
most mind ? 

We have heard a good deal of the ancient “ Sea Kings” 
and the“ Hardy Norsemen,” but to what eminesce bas 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland ever attained? 

Ans. It is not our purpose to go into details here, or we 
could name some of the leading spirits of these cool coun- 
tries. Onarles XIL, Thorwaldsen, Swedenborg, Jenny 
Lind, ete., occur to us at this moment: but we do not 
cite them as evidences of the truth of our statement. 

It appears to me mere egotism ‘0 believe that New York 
is the center of tne world, because we may happen to live, 
move, and have our being here. I should rather thiok 
that if this is the best climate in the world, it is rather & 
poor world for man. Pa J.D. 

Brooxtyrn, N. Y., March 8. 

Ans. It was not claimed teat New York was the most 
favored spot--nor was iteven named in the article referred 
to. The preferences of the writer, if mere “ laxary of liv- 
ing” were desired, would be south of that city. But so im- 
portant a subject could scarcely be exhausted in one arti- 
cle, and we shall take it up at another time. 
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Guat Toorsury.—J. O. calls attention to the 
in the March number, relating to the temperate 
pats of Grant Thorburn, calling into question the truth 
of the same. We learn, through his grandson, that we 
in error in one it, viz., ia regard to the 
were slighly Go contracted the bad habit of smoking 
when ,and continued it; and yet he admonish 
others 10 in and not to indulge in the _———- 
weed. Like to many others, “ he knew the right, but 
the wrong pursued.” 


‘Publishers’ Department, 


Back Numpers.—We are under obligations to 
readers who have kindly returned to this office the num- 
pers for January and February. This enables us to com- 
plete a few sets for public libraries and to fill foreign 
orders. We printed a large extra edition for March and 
April, and bope to have enough to meet the in 
demand. The Journal is not stereotyped. 

Waar Saati We Do?—We can ne longer sup- 
ply subscribers at old club rates. Indeed, a dollar a year 
searcely pays the cost of paper, type-setting, and printing, 
to say nothing of editorial labor, engraved illustrations, 
posting, etc. And should there not be a reduction in the 
cost for “ materials” soon, we shall be uader the necessity 
ice #1 50 a year, and to 








of making our subscription 
dade 61. Present rates will rule till June. And all who 
send in their subscriptions before that date will be served 
atthe rate of $1 a year. 

Bean Now.—Each yearly subscriber will re- 
ceive twelve numbers, let them commence when they 
may. Back bers sre i requested, and, when 


ban we always send them. But in these times of 
ered. 





paper, we print only what are previously 

New subscribers must, therefure, commence 

witn the current number, or with the one next published 
aher the receipt of their subscription. 


J. H. W., writing from Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 
says: I have just subscribed for your PurexoLogroaL 
JovamaL, and received the January and February num- 


bers all right, but they were P ey = before I got the 

reading of them. Please send me a duplicate set of the 

— and February numbers of the PuRrEnoLoeicaL 
AL. 


[What shall be done with the rogues? We think the 
reading of the stolen Journals wiil cause them to repent 
and make restitution. We regret those numbers are out 
of print, but rejoice to know the Journal is so highly ap- 
preciated, even by the rogues, We shall be caretul to 
administer to them, through these pages, something more 
than a homeopathic dose of advice, which we hope may 
prove patent. So “look out !”] 

Ovr or Print.—Back numbers of this Journal 
can no loager be supplied. New subscribers may begin 
with the current number. 

A. H., of Copenhagen, Denmark. We have 
forwarded both journals, as desired, amd you have been 
credited for two years. 

Psycuotocy.-—Our next article on this theme 
will embrace the subject of “ Dezamianp”—the origin 
of dreams, their significance, and the rules of their inter- 
pretations. It will appear in the May number. 

Wantep, at this office, the February number 
Pareno.ocioat Journal for 1868, for which its equiva- 
lent in any other publication will be given. Those who 


do not file their numbers will much oblige by returning 
that number to this office. Address ENOLOGICAL 
JournaL, New York. 


Henry A. Benton.—We are desirous of learn- 
ing the present address of Mr. H. A. Benton. If 
any of our readers know it, they will oblige us by 
sending it to us. 

Garpen anp Fiower Serps.—We publish no 
list this year, it being understood by all former readers of 
this Journal that we continue to fill orders for every de- 
scription of seeds, for the furmor garden ; and also to ship 
from the best nurseries, shrubs, plants, vines, and trees, to 
any part of our country where express lines are kept up ; 
also to all the British Provinces. Yes, anything which 
may be desired to be found in this market, may be or- 
dered through this office. 

Grant Tuorsurn.-—-Messrs. Means Brotners 
have recently published a fine “Cart de Visite” of 
Grayt Tuorsurn, whose character and biography we 
gave in our March number. It shows the old gentleman 








as he appeared in his later years, wiih his Quaker coat 
and broad-brimmed hat, and is a fine likeness of him as 
he appeared when between S0 and 90 years old. Copies 
sent by pest on receipt of 20 cents. 





Piterary Hotices. 


All books noticed under this head may be had of 
Fow ies anp W215, at the prices named. 





CompLetion or THe New AMERICAN CYCLOPE- 
Pro1a.—D. Appleton & Co. have just published the last 
installment of this great work, which has been nearly six 
years in passing through their p The sixteenth and 
last volume is now being delivered to subscribers, and so 
great has been the demand for complete sets of the work 
as it drew near its end, that it has been found impossible 
to fill the orders as fast as they have been received. The 
editors and the public have equal reason to congratulate 
each other upon the remarkable success of the work, and 
the conscientious and satisfactory manner in which it has 
beeu prepared. It is steadily advancing in ular favor, 
and we believe it is new generally admi to be the 
best Cyclopedia extant in the English language, and in 
some important respects, superior t» any that has yet been 

jroduced in any part of the world. It does ample justice 

our own country, its history, statistics, phy, lit- 
erature, and pubiic men, and this alone gives it a recom- 
mendation to Americans which no other cyclopedia pos- 
sesses. It is more than commonly accurate in its state- 
ments, and those who bave had most occasion to use it— 
editors, authors, students, professional men, and indeed 
all classes of persons, agree in pronouncing it a most com- 
plete and rane = | book of reference. The various 
branches of the useful arts are treated with such fullness, 
and in such a practical spirit, as to make the Cyclopedia 
an invaluabl panion to al! p i ted in me- 
chanical or ial p its; and bject 
are 60 well bandied by recognized experts, that scholars 
and professional men can find little reom for criticism. 
The articles of a purely literary character are well written, 
and many of them are, what cyclopedia articles are very 
apt notto be, exceedingly pleasant reading. The prices of 
the different styles of Linding are— muslin, $3 5v a vol- 
ume ; sheep, $4 00; half morocco, $4 50. 

Recent Pusiications.—Tue Ick Maen, and 
Other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated 
by Fanny Fuller. 16mo, pp. 189. 15 cents. Tus 
TrtaL or THe Constrrution. By Sidauey George Fisher, 
author of “ The Law of the Territories,” “The Law of 
Race as connected with Slavery,” etc., etc. 8vo, pp. 891 
$2 OV. AN HistoricaL Sxetcn oF THe PRovINciaL 
Diateots oF ENGLAND, illustrated b exam- 
ples. By J. 0. Halliwell. 4to, pp.126. $1 50.-—— Taz 
Amestoan Crc.Lopepi14; a Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowled Edited by George Hay | and Charles A. 
Dana. Vol. XVI. V-Zwirner. With Supplement. 8yvo, 
pp. 868. 1D. Appleton & Co.] $3 50. Tarn EmPLori- 
MENT OF Women. A Cyclopedia of Women’s Work. By 
Me ee Penny. 12mo, pp. 500. $1 50. ARGUMENT 
in Favor oF Tae ConstrruTIONALITY oF THE LroaL 
Tznpsr CLavse contained in the Act of Congress, of Feb- 
ae 162, Authorizing the Issue of Pon Se 
‘By Bernard Roelker. 8vo, PR. 42. ‘s W. Chrisern’] 
Pamphlet.-——Sones or THe War. I. 16mo, pp, 
96. cents. Story or tas Rep Book or Appin: 
a Fairy Tale of the Middle Ages. With an Interpretation, 
by the author of * Alchemy and the Alchemists,” “ Christ 
the Spirit,” ete. 16mo,pp.125. 6) cents. 15 cents should 
be sent with every dollar te pay postage. 


Tae EmpLoyment or Women.—An Encyclopedia 
of Woman’s Work. By Virginia Penny. 12 vols, pp. 500. 
Price $1 50. Sold by the author. 

We have here a reply to the question, “What Can 
Woman Do?” Some five hundred different pursuits are 
named, which woman may engage in, and some in which 
she may not en: It is, indeed, a cyclopedia embrac- 
ing every sort of occupation, from A to Z, including the 
prefessions, such as artists, mercantile pursuils, manufac- 
turing, teaching, keeping house, nursing, and so on down 
to the making of lucifer matches and sweepng the 
streets. The book is most sugg-stive, and although it can 
not serve to obtain situations for particular persons, it 
may induce employers to open their shops, stores, and 
factories to women instead of men—as now—where women 
can do the work jest as well, The author leaves the sub 
ject of “ Woman's Rights” for others to discuss, while she 
aims directly to find something for ver to do, by which she 
can eara an honest living. 

Tus PHRENOLOGICAL aND PuystoLoeicaL ALMa- 
wao for 1563. New edition, now ready: 6 cents, pre-paid 
by post. 50 cents a dozen, or, by express, $4 00 a bhun- 
dred. A geod thipg for agents, newsmen, and others, to 
sell agaiv. Besides Calendars for the whole Unired 
States aad Terrivories, it contains portraits of several dis- 
tinguished g ls, a brief definition of all the phreno- 
logical organs, with the “ Bis.e PursnoLoey ” complete. 

Tus Annxuat CYcLopepia ror 1862.—Messrs. 

D. Appleton é& Co. have in the press the second vulume 

of this most valuable work. Its contents embrace statis- 

ties, facts, and figures showing the progress—intellect 

ual and materis!l—of the civilized world fur the year 1862. 

Price $8 50 in cloth; in leather, $4 00. May be ordered 

through this office. 























To CrystaLie Giass Winpows.—Make a hot 
saturated solut.on of E salts, or, still better, of sal 
ammoniac. Wet the glass window with this sol laid 
on equally, with a paint brusb. The moisture will 
instantly be eva) and the salt be deposited in a 
very beautiful and radiated form. This deposition will 
admit the Nene, pat can not be seen through; and for 
rendering windows semi-opaqae is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to paint, paste, or other materials employed for this 
purpose. 

Waar Pays Bsst.—It is not always that inven- 
tion which is most striking in its practical results that 
proves of the most value to the inventor. 

The best things to make money Orrare those that can be 
made cheap and seld rapidly. Those inventions which 
require a large capital to introd: usually benefit others 
more than the inventor, for, asa inventors are poor 
and honest. Their poverty obliges them to put themselves 
in the power of capitalists, who, as a general thing, make 
ees bargains for themselves, But no patent can be 

table unless well introduced and offi to the public 

n a business-like way. One man would starve witha 

ten ht at his disposal, with which another, different- 

y organized, would acquire a fortane. Every man is fit- 

ted for some place, but as every man is not an inventor, 

neither is every one successful in busine-s. We know of 

but two ways to determine whether any certain man is fit for 

a particular business. Ooe is totry it, which may result in 

loss of much time and money ; the other is to ask a com- 
petent phrenolog'st, who will put him on the right track. 


Wuar rt Costs.—The Government fee, payable 
on making an application for a patent, is fifteen dollars. 
Twenty dollars more are demanded when the patent is 
issued. Our price for preparing proper drawings and 
specifications, and presenting the application at the Patent 
Office is, for ordinary cases, twenty-five dollars. Patents 
for foreign countries are more expensive. A full list, with 

ces, and much other valuable information contained 

on “How to Get a Patent,” the Inventor’s Guide, 
may be had at the office of this Journal, or, it will be sent 
by post oa receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A Poor Tune Is orreN Worss THAN NonE.— 
And this is as true of patents as of anything else. A speci- 
fication wrongly or loosely prepared, a claim itted or 
not clearly worded, often leads to litigation end loss. If 

‘ou have occasion to employ counsel, get the best. If the 
fees are higher than are charged by some third-class at- 
torneys, you will probably find the best are the cheapest 
in the end. We have received and earned Jarger fees for 
fixing up a defective patent than we sbould have charged 
for making it right in the firet place. It is often more 
labor to patch up an old job than to have made it anew. 








OUR NEW PROSPECTUS. 
“ The a — coma hay Hae 4 o— of iy soe 
ognomy. e8. ‘8, Nose, Li layth, Head, Hair 
brows, Hands, ¥e t, Skin, ~ rion, with al: «1S gne 
of Character, and Yow te Read Them,” to be giten in— 


The Phrenologieal Journal 


and LIFE ILLUSTRATED for 1868, will contain every- 
thing new and useful, with illustrations, relating to 


Ersnoiocy, tur Naturat History or 
Man. now attracting mach attention ; and we shall record, 
in this JouRNAL, what baw be developed concerning dii- 
ferent Races, Nations, Tribes of Men. 


PaystoLoGy, IN wHica THe Functions 
of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Mus- 
cles, inclucing the Nervous System —their “ Uses and 
Abuses”—will be amply illustraed and described in a 
popular manner. 


PuRENeLoey, IN ITS APPLICATION TO ALL 
the various interests of the Human Race, including the 
Temperaments, aud man’s InTe.LectuvaL, Svctat, and 
Mora Nature, and how to improve it. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, WITH THE “SIGNs oF 
Craracrer, and How To Reap Trem,” on scientific prin- 
ciples, with numerous portraus of remarkable persons. A 
new and Vv. ry interesting study. 


Psycuo.oey, OR THE * Scrence OF THE 
Soul,” including Mau’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations 
not unly to this jife, but to the life to come, will be eluci- 
dated and explained on princ'ples in perfect harmony 
with Revelation and the highest Christianity. 

Tue Journat 1s PurusHep on THE 
first of each month, in a beautiful quarto form, suitable for 
binding, at UNE DOLLAR a Teer Clubs of ten or 
more will be supplied at T5 cents each. Sample num- 
bers, 10 cents. Please address 

LOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ness. Separate bath-rooms, with separate 
stairways, are arranged for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and abundantly supplied with hot 
and cold water ; eae —, | a —_ > 
NTS. — leo extend around the house, from whic 
ADVeRTEENE We can give but aot a full view of the Blue Mountain 
a limited space to these, and only to those | from the Delaware Water Gap to west 0 
deemed proper and legitimate. We prefer | Harrisburg—a distance of more than one 
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“Ovr Home on toe Hu1- 
SIDE,” 
DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON C0., N. Y. 


This Institution bas been filled with pa- 
tients during the entire winter, and has now 





handred miles, and overlooking Leb 
brief announcements only. Price 25 centsa | © alley, Rea ding, BR — viltages, a 
line each insertion. one of the most fertile fruit and grain die- 
tricts in the country— altogether forming one 
Tue Crate Microscope. | of ‘the grandest panoramic views in the 
world. 
This is the best and an. Dr. Trall has secured the services as 
est microscope in the world | Resident Physicians, of Z. P. Glass, M.D., 
for general use. It has justre- | one of the ablest and most faithful and ex- 
ceived the First Premium — | perienced physicians of the Hygienic School, 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State | and of Miss M. Augusta Fairchild, M.D., 
Agricultural Fair. It requires | whose successful practice and admirable 
no focal adjust t, magnifies | lectures have achieved for her an enviable 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 repuration. Our patients may, therefore, 
times, and is so en that a | feel assured of all that professional skill and 
ehild can use it. It will be | p 1 kind can plish, to aid 
sent by mail, postage paid, on | them in the recovery of health. 
the receipt of $2 25, or with Busee—Ry an Home » - — by 
; nree railroad from New York an ashington ; 
=. +o page five from Baltimore, and three from _Phila- 
FOWLER AND WELLS, | delphia. Come either to Reading or Harris- 
308 Broadway, New York. | burg, thence on the Lebanon Valley Rail- 
: road to Wernersville. Patients from Ohio 
and all the Western States will come by the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad, which is 
really the most expeditious, and, beyond all 
comparison, the most interesting route to 


. suE New York. ‘This road is also stone-ballast- 
Cuartes H. Sueparp, M.D., actin dedaie tn ae Ge 


65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. | dust. 
Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. |  Neorssartrs. —Each patient will brng 
wer I~ - FER : six towels, one linen sheet, two cotton sheets, 
one pair of flannel blankets, and two com- 
fortables; or these may be purchased or 
hired at the institution. 
Treaus.—Weekly rates, $5 to $15; En- 
| trance or Examination fee, #5. Editors and 
Clergymen liberally dealt with. 
¢@ Dr. Tra!l will be at the Hygeian 
Home regularly on Saturdays, Sundays. and 
| Mondays, and on the other days in New 
York. A telegram from either plece will, 
ies, secure his presence in a 

















Mrs. Exiza De La Verene, 
M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyo, L. I. 








Ricumonp Country Cot.e- 
GIATE INSTITUTE, Clifton, Simonson 
Avenue, near Vanderbilt Landing. Board- | 
ing and day-school for boys and girls. 

2t A. T. DEANE, Principal. 
Tue Hyertan Home. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Prorartetor 
Dr. Trall has the pleasure of | on emerg 
that, after an extensive correspondence and = few hoars. 
mauy journeys to prominent places, he has NOTE.—Dr. Trall, or some one of his as- 
selected the “ Living Springs Health Inst-  socistes, will give lectures on Health, and 
tution’ of Dr. Smith, at Werner-ville, Pa., | on the diff-rent Medical Systems, in any of 
as possessing creaer advantages for a coun- | the neighboring villages where the people 
try “cure,” than any other ptace with which | will procure a church or hal, and give pab- 
he is acquainted. It is sitaated on the east- | lic notice. Addrese, 
etn slope of “ Cashion Mountain,” near the | 
beautiful city of Reading, overlooking the | nee be yy a 15 Laight 
great Lebanon Valley, called the‘ Capboard Street, New York 
of Peonsylvania,” and in the m‘dst of as - 
magoificeat mountain aod valley scenery, 








é 
erhaps, as can be found on the earth. Hon. | & % % 4%, & @ 
. Prngle Jones, of Reading, says: “ The | qe, Mp 4,4 %, ~f2 % v 
scenery is the finest of any within 1.000 | 7°» ©. % % “% Ce 


a 

miles.” Dr. Joseph Weder, of Philadelphia, a 4 

says “it surpasses anything I have ever seen | 4 a> %% 4, .™ “ty yy os 
. 


in Europe or America.” The walks and | % >, 0, Gy % 

rambles me dry and clean, extending for | %e, % %, ey,’ by tn 1% » : 
miles in various directions, with all thatcaa | 4 6 a “eg “a, %, eo, “mS 

be desired of sun and snade, groves and; ~ , S Bo” 2% % B My Pn 
woods. The air isnever chilled with damps,| © %, 4, %4 So “en hy %y, 
vapors, and fogs, and is entirely free from | “@,"% > &, “O ws %e, “by, “a ® 


all miasmatic taint. The water is not ooly J 2 p 
so't but absolutely pons—eqaal to rain wa-| % “% % “OO %, 
ter. Many of the large “cures” or watering | ~ % 
places in this country have comparatively | yy 





Go, % ~, q %%%, 

Goop water; but none that we have ever Gy? .%, , %, 4%, < 
seen equals the * Living Springs” ia purity. | 2. “© yo, A t >. “a. 2 % 

He regards the unexampled purity of the | “AS? Ve O eM 
water as of the utmost importance in the | + 2, *s Le "4. UG 
treatment of all forms of Liver and Kidaey a By, &, Sp "~ 
Diseases, Urinary Affections, Spermator- - & Sy 2, 

& 





rhea, Leucorrhea, Diarrhea, Chronic In- 
flammation, Piles, Relaxation of the Mucous 
Membraves Humors, Skin Eruptions, Glan- > 
dolar Obstructions, in Gouty and Rheumatie| A PHonoGRAPHER W ANTED. 
diwrders, and more especially in the elimi- | _we are in want of a Phonographer ; one 
nation of minerals and drugs from the sys-| who writes a good band and can report 
tem. The late Dr. Lambe, of London, was | from seventy-five to one bundred and twenty 
so thoroughly convinced of the importance | words a minute. A lady preferred, but gen- 
of the purest water in the treatment of Can- | yemen can apply for the sttuation. A per- 
cers, Scrofula, and Cachexias generally, | son of either sex, who is well qual fied, and 
that he restricted his patents to the use of | can give good reterences as to character, 
distitied water, And his success was re- | wishing employment, and who would like 
markable. | to live with us, mey find « good home, mod- 
Persous who are predisposed to Consump- | erat» wages, and many social advantages. 
tion, an’ invalids who are afflicted with any | Early attention is desired. Address F. 
of the protean forms of Dyspepsia, dis ases| WILSON HURD & CO., Dansville, Liv- 
of the Throat and Lungs, ete., witl find the | ingston County, N. Y. 
a and dry atmosphere of a ; — 
jon Mountain,” equal in curative influence - - " 
to the justly-celovrated Lake Superior re- Tax Orn Loa Scuoor House, 
gion. a Story of the Early Schools in Ohio, writ- 
Wonnded and invalid soldiers will find | ten from facts. By Rev. Arex. Ciark, Edi- 
the Hygeian Home unequaled for healing | tor Scheol Visito . Ilustrated and beauti- 








and recuperative fac. lities. | fully printed. 288 pp., 12m0. Price $1, 
The main bailding is entirely new, of | post-paid. Address, 
gray mountain stone, four stories high, lines | DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 


throughout ov the inside of the walls, ren- 


| School Visitor Office, 
dering the rooms proof against all damp- | 


1308 Chest tSt., Pnilad Iphi 





the pi tof a la patronage than ever 
before. The read re of the Pi OGIOAL 
JouRNAL may see by the following Testimo- 
nial in what estimation it is held by its 
guests. 

The undersigned having been residents 
of “Ovr Home on tae Hiiisrpe” for more 
or less of the time during the winter, take 
great pleasure in recommending it to those 
who may have cause to visit a Health Insti- 
tution, with a view to their recovery from 
sickness. It is the largest Hygienic Insti- 
tation we believe in the Uni States, and 
is managed upon principles and after plans 
quite different from those common to Infir- 
maries or Water-Cures. It is quite unlike 
any other ipstitation of the kind with which 
any or all of us have been acquainted ; and 
the longer we have resided in it, and the 
more familiar we have become with the 
methods of treatment employed, the more 
have we come to feel that its great reputa- 
tion is not in advance of its actual merits, 
| and that it is entitled to all the confidence 
| which is so extensively tendered to it. 

The moral and religious tone of the Insti- 
| tution is of a high order, based upon the 
Bible as the Rule of Life, and the little com- 
munity here fouaded seems to be always 








under the control of a decisive Coristian in- 
fluence. 

We assure individuals that they will find 
| in its Faculty men and women who are 
| fully equal to the needs of their guests, and 
| that, in its external surroundings and inter- 
| nal . the best means for recovery 
| from disease are used. 
| Hoping that many of the sick who read 
| this may be able to take up their residence 

here and, like ourselves, become partakers 
| of its great benefi's, 
We remain, very respecttully, 
John E. Driesbach, Circleville, Ohio. 
| Mrs. H. L. Welch, Plainviile, Conn. 
| Mrs. H. ©. Briggs, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mrs. James Barry, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Grace E. Byers, Youngstown, Ohio. 
| Miss Emma Watides, Moneka, Kansas. 
Mrs. Wm. Tuttle, Keeler, Mich. 
| Addison G. Smith, A B., Berlio, Mass, 
| F. J. Gloyd, Richmond, Vt. 
| M. B. Geer, Forreston, Il). 
| Miss Minerva A. Sherman, Waverly, Pa. 
A. L. Akins, Burgh Hilt, Onio. 
Prof C. G. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. G. Bailey, Lawrence, Mass. 
J. P. Cadwell, Winona, Minn: 
H. J. Pierson, Newark, N.J. 
C. C. Pierson, bes « 
W. E. Allen, Templeton, Mass. 
F. Hall, East Dennis, “ 
Thos, Morrison, Bristol, Vt. 
B. R. Griffeth, Dwight, Til. 
D. P. Brumbaugh, Coff-e Run, Pa. 
J. C. Porter, A.M., “ Liberal Institute,” Clin- 
ton, N. xX. 
Mrs. 8. D. om “ Liberal Institute,” Clin- 


ton, N. Y. 
Wm. J. Philips, New York City. 
Isaxc Pitman, Providence, R. I. 
Miss Mary E. Allen, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Mary A. Magee, East Douglass, Mass. 
Jerome Doolittle, Oquago, N. Y. 
Marion Lincolu, Kelly’s [stand, Ohio. 
Chas. M. Wells, Lundy's Lave, Pa. 
Miss Annie McCraren, Chicago, Lil. 
L. Cottington, Readsburg, Wis. 
Miss Fanvy Meeker, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Miss C. E. Thayer. Chicago, ll. 
Mrs. G.L Olney, Wyomiug, N. Y. 
Mrs. Sarah Sizer, Brooklyn, “ 
Miss L. E. Brown, Randoiph. “ 
Mrs. A. E. Parker, Lyman, N. H. 
Miss Maggie McLean, Caledonia, N. Y. 
B. T. Stevens, Waterviile, Me. 
A. W. Harlow, Windsor, Vt. 
Mrs. M. P. Kaymoud, Vercna, N. Y. 
Andrew Mitchell, 8t. Louis, Cal. 
Miss Mary E. Phillips, New York City. 
Miss Hattie Jackson, Ottawa, IIL. 
4. J. Leffiegwell, Aurora, N. Y. 
Miss Florence P. Burry, Boston, Mass, 
E. K. Sheburne, Tynsberough, “ 
Miss Hatte M. Pitan, Boston,  “ 
Miss Frances A. Sampson, ‘Iroy, N. Y. 
Miss Stella M. Sampsoe, >) 
Mrs. H. W. Holton, Woodbridge, N. J. 
Henry B. Hathaway, Farmington, N. Y. 
Miss | R. Little, Rushvilie, Li. 
Wm. H. H. Wilson, Battle Creek, Mich. 
G. B. D. Jenkins, Cilton, Wis. 
Herbert Elloby, Mercer, Pa. 
A. M. Strobridge, North San Juan, Cal. 
G. P. Grant, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wm. H. young, East Venice, N.Y, 


Nathan E. Willis, Bridgew. 
Miss M. Westin hous Schencotnty Xx 
Miss 0. A. —_ ns, Lowville, oa. 
nna eeker, 

Naihl W. Mooker, Bilzabeth, N. J. 

em an Allen, Philadelphi: 
F. J. Robbi Kingston, Mies 
G. B. Leonard, By N. ¥. 
Miss R. E. Henderson, Mion , MT. 
Andrew Wiley, Readsville, Onto, . 
Mies Sarah Fuller, Fremont, N. Y. 
Miss Ellen Durkee, Dansvilie, « 
Miss Malvina Doud, Brooklyn, Pa, 
C. Earl, M D., Orion, Mich. 
T. D. Lewis, Marion, Pa. 
G. G. Hixon, Ringoes, N. J. 
H. J. Gillette, Kingsville, Ohio, 
“1 =. Seetis, tee wn, Md, 

a og, House, 

a _ Saitan Long, “@ is 

rs. Anna Hayward, Kin 
Wm. Wallace, Dansville, cr aise 
Mies C. A. Campbell, Lockport, N. Y. 
Miss Rachel Sleight, Lyons, vr 
Mrs. C. M. W r, Titusville, Pa, 
James G. Clarke, Dansvitle, N. Y, 
Wadsworth J. Brewster, Hannibal, N. Y. 
George Wm. Wilson, Auburn, Ohio 
T. Maxwell, Dansville, N. Y. 
Prof. G. L. Brockett, Vernon “ 
Frank Greham, Plymouth, Ohio, 
Miss Mary Benson, Ossian, N. Y. 
Miss Mary Kelling, Wellsville, “ 
Dr. Chas. F. Parker, Lockport, “ 
Miss Frances A. Clarke, Syracuse, “ 





ys Root B. Ratcliffe, Sacramento, Cal. 


Miss Sarah D. Shaw, 
J. McCord, Oakiand, Ind. 
Jennie E. Seeber, Freetown, N. Y. 
Circulars containing particulars of the In- 
stitution and notices of ail the works writteg 
by its physicians, rr! be obtained by in- 
ie — 8 p, and addressing J.C. Jacx- 
| son, M.D., Miss Harrrer M. USTLIN, 
| or F. Witson Hvurp, M.D. 


be N. ATIONAL Dress Reroru 
SOCIATION.—The Annual M 

| this Society will be held in Rochester mae 
State of New York, at Corinthian Halon 
Wednesday, the 24th of June next, 

| Opening session to commence precisely at 
| ten o’clock, A.M The following hotels in 
the city are within easy distance of the 
| place of the meeting, and the prices are 
| reasonable: “Clinton Hotel,” “Osborne 
| House,” National Hoel.” Let there be a 
| grand rally of the friends of Refurm from 
all parts o1 the coantry. 

By order of the EX. COM. 


| Miss Mary D. Shaw, Wilmington, Del. 
“ o 
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Vout. VIl., 
A _DAY-SCHOOL MONTHLY. 
Rev. Alexander Clark, Editor. 

The V-sitor commenced its seventh vol- 
| ume with the January number, 1-63. This 
is the only Day-School Periodical published 
at 

| 


Crarx’s Scnoot Visrror, 
} 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
Mogazine form. Beautifully illustrated. 
| Readings, Music, Speeches, Dialogues, Sto- 
| ries, Puzzles, eic., etce., from the very best 
| writers. 

The Visitor has the largest circulation of 
| any Educational Journal published 
Sen for a specimen, and see inducement 
to elubs). Address DAUGHADAY AND 
| HAMMOND, Publishers. thiladelphia, Ps. 
| *,* Exchanges gopying the above, 
sencing a marked copy, will receive the 
| Visitur for one year. 





|New-Yorxk Srare Acricvt- 
TURAL Society. 
| ROCHESTER FAIR, 1862. 
| TL hereby certify that Jawzs Pycn, of New 
| York, w»s awarded a aeons Prize at the 

State Fair at Rochester, for his O. K. Soap, 
Dietetic Saleratus, Cream Tartar, Bakio 
Soda, an4 various other articles of ex 
ingly great merit; and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society give special commen- 
dation for the great excellence of the arti- 
cles exhibited, 

In wits.ess whereof I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name, and affixed the 
seal of the Suciety. 

{lL 8] B. P. JOHNSON, 
It Secre 





THE MOVEMENT-CURE. ... 
PHYSICAL PERFEOCTION....----- 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM.... --+.--- 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 1.—Larct FAMILY, WRINGER 
No.2%—Mzviroua_ “* - nee 
No. 2}—MeEpiIvum nail 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
CLoTtHES WRINGER. 


Sold by Canvassers throughout the 
Land, 


The best labor-saving machine in 
the world. 

No caution or skill required in its 
use. 

Wrings everything dry, and ten 
times as quick as can be_done bythe 
hand. 

A child of eight years can operate it. 

No servant can break it. 

It saves its cost in clothing in a 
family every six months. 

Will wear for years without repair. 

Warranted to please, or money re- 
funded. 


7 ov } with Cogs; warranted. 
: S } Without Cogs; not warranted. 


14 00 
No. 18—Mzp1um Launpry }t0 run by steam { » a t wie Cogs; warranted. 


No. 22—Larce 


* No. 2 is the size generally used in private families. 
THE ONLY WRINGER WITH THE PATENT COG-WHEEL REGULATOR. 
No Wriager can be durable without Cog- Wheels. 
(2s CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY Town. 489 
Persons re-iding where no canvasser is appointed, by remitting the price to us, shall re- 


ceive the Wringer by express, prepaid. 


R. C. BROWNING, Agent, 
No. 345 Broadway, New York. 





Corx Bens. 

We are prepared to farnish a new mate- 
rial fof beds—cork shavings—for fifieen 
cents per pound. It is equal te hair in com- 
fort, and only one-third its cost; while in 
the matter of health and cleanliness, it is all 
that can be desired. It is also more dura- 
ble than any other material in use, a: d is 
withal so elast'c in itself as to render “ spring 
bottoms” entirely unnecessary. Some per- 
sons are using the shavings for pillows, pre- 
ferring them to co'ton, hair, or featners. 
Fifieen to twenty pounds are sufficient for 
a full-sized double bed. Send orders to 

R. T. TRA 


15 Laight Street, New York. 
$160.—New 7-OoctTaver 


PIANOS in rosewood cases, iron frames, 
and over-strung bass, for #160; do., with 
carved legs, $175, $185, and $20"; do., with 
ne keys, #250 and #300. The above 
os are the greate-t bargains in the city. 
Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $#0, 
$15, $10", $120, end $130, $14’, and $150, 
New MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per paze. 
All kinds of Music merchandise at war 
oer HORACE bey Agent, 





0. 4-1 Broadway. 


. _ SINGER & 0078 


Al 
Lerrer “A” Famrty Srw- 
ING MACHINE, 

WITH ALL THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Is the Best, and CHEAPEST, and MOST BEAU- 
TUL of all Sewing Machines. Tnis Ma- 
chine will sew anything, from the running 
of atuck in Tarletan to the making of an 
Overcoat—anything trom Pilot or Beaver 
Cloth down to the softest Gauze or Gossamer 
Tissue, and is ever ready to do its work to 
Perfection. It can fell, hem, bind, gather, 
tuck, quilt, and has capacity fur a great 
Variety of ornamental work. This is not the 
only Machine that can fell, hem, bind, braid, 
and so forth, but it will do so better toan 
any other Machine. The Lever “ A” Family 
Sewing Machine may be had in a great va 
riety of cabinet cases. The Folding Case, 
which is now becoming so popular, is, as its 
name implies, one that can be folded into a 
box or case, which, when opened, makes a 
beautiful, subst J, and spacivus table for 
the work to rest upon. The cases are of 
every imaginable design—plain as the wood 

ew in its native forest, or as elaborately 
nished as art can make them. 

The Branch Offices are well ougatied with 
Silk Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, ete., of 
the very best quality. 

Send for a 4 of “Sinezr & Co.'s Ga- 
ZETTE.” . M. SINGER & CO. 

458 Broadway, N. Y. 








Tae Wasuineton IyxsTanp. 


This beautiful article, recently nted, 
consists of a metallic ornamen’ frame- 
work, a white glass head of Washington as 
an ink-fountaiv, in connection with a pen- 
cup so arranged that when the bead or 
reservoir is filed with ink sufficient to last 
for months, it will flow from the head to the 
pen-cup so fast ovly as it shall be used out, 
thus keeping the ink always at the same 
level in the cup, while the ink is kept free 
1 dust for exposure to the air. » 

t may be sent by express, not by mail. 
Price $2 50. 


For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway. 





Mme. Demorest’s Mirror 
oF Fasnton.— Most reliable fa.sion maga- 
zine in the world. The largest and finest 
fashion plates, fine engravings, the latest 
information, and three full-sized 
Pablisbed quarterly, at No. 473 Broadway, 
New York. Sold everywhere, or sent by 
mail at 25 cents. Yearly, $!, with a valu- 
able premium. Spring No. now ready. 4* 





Parents Appiirep For. 


Being centrally located in our commercial 
metropolis, and having an able and experi- 
enced agent at the seat of Government, we 
are able to offer more than usuat facilities 
for the t tion of busi in this coun- 
try in relation to patents ; while our arrange- 
ments abroad ensble us to secure foreign 
patents on the most sutisfactory terms. Our 
— arrangements are such that we hope 
‘or the future to keep pace with the demands 
of the public for our services, and it shall 
be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Com- 
munications in reference to inventions, pat- 
ents, or patent law carefully considered and 
promptly attended to. 

“How to Ger a Patent” will be sent 
on application, for a 3 cent stamp. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Ir You Pray rue Prano- 
forte, don't fail to have a copy of the “ Home 
Cirete,” a collection of choice Instrumental 
Music ; the “ Sirver Chord,” a colleetion of 
ny om Songs, Ballads, etc. ; the “‘ Shower 
of Pearls.” a collection of favorite Vocal 
Duetts with Piano Accompaniments—one or 
all. Price of each, »n cloth binding, $2 25; 
plain, $2 00. Copies sent by mail, 
paid, on receipt of price. OLIVER DIT- 





Ss & CO., Publishers, 277 Washin 
Street, Boston. ston 


— Com = =~ Corre 


EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROOCURED 


At from 88 to 


S12 per Acre, 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





ois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 


The Iii 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying al 


the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MILES IN 
LENGTH, upon the most Favorable Terms for enablin 


Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechan- 


and Working-Men to make for themselves and their families a competency, and a 
OWN, as will appear from the following statements : 


Olover, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, 


um, G Peaches, Apples, ete. 
—_ - rapes, pples, etc., 
duction 


HOME they can call THEIR 


Tilinols is about equal in extent to En- 
gland, with a population of 1,722,666, and a 
soil capable of supporting 20,000,000. No 
State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers 
so great an inducement to the settler as the 
State of Illinois. There is no part of the 
world where all the diti of climat 
and soil so admirably combine to Fm ng 
those owe pens staples, Conn and Wagar. 

Climate.—Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer secure such immediate results from 
his labor as on these deep, rich, loamy soils, 
cultivated with so much ease. The 
from the extreme southern part of the State 
to the Terre Haute, Alion and St. Louis 
Railroad, a distance of nearly 200 miles, is 
well adapted to winter. 

Corn, Cotton, Tobacco.— 
Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every vari- 
ety of fruit and vegetables. are grown in 
great abundance, from which Chi: and 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton and St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 186 miles on the 
Main Trunk) lies the great Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 

The ordinary yield of Corn is from 
50 to 80 bushels per acre. Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, and Hogs are raised here at 
a cost, and yield large profits. It is 
believed that no section of country presents 

inducements for Dairy Farming than 

e Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farmin 
to which but little attention has been paid, 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults, Between the Kankakee and Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles by the Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 

heat, Corn, etc., are produced in 
great abundance. . 

uituzal Products.—The Agri- 
cultural products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The W 
of 1861 was estimated at 35,000,000 bushels, 
while the Corn crop yields not less than 
140,000,000 bushels, besides the crop of Oats, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 





to swell the vast aggregate of pro- 
in this fertile region. Sver 4,000,- 
000 tons of produce were sent out of the 
State of Illinois during the past year. 
Stock Raising.—In Central and South- 
uncommon advantages are pre- 
sented for the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, ee 
Hogs, etc., of the best breeds, yield hand- 
some profits ; fortunes have already 
been made, and the fleld is open for others 
to enter with the faireSt prospects of like re- 
sults. Darry Farmine also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 
Cuitivation of Cotton.— The experi- 
culture on coy frost 


Ce 7 eg. 
$0 min, (see Mutton on the Branch, and 
Assum on the Main Line), the Com- 

ny owns thousands of acres well adapt- 
ed to the perfection of this fiber. A settler 
having a family of young children cun 
turn their youthful labor to a most profit- 
able account in the growth and perjection 
oA this plant. 

The Illinols Central Railroad tra- 
verses the whole length of the State, from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Lake Mich- 
igan to the Ohio. As its name imports, the 

ailroad runs through the center of the 
State, and on either side of the road, along 
~ whole length, lie the lands offered for 
sale. 

Cities, Tow:s, Markets, Depots.— 
There are ninety-eight Dépsts on the Com- 
pany’s Railway, giving about one every sev- 
en miles. Cities, Towns, and Villages are 
situated at convenient distances throughout 
the whole route, where every desirable com- 
modity may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and where buyers 
are to be met for all kinds of farm produce. 

Euucation.— Mechanics and working- 
men will find the free schoul system encour- 
aged by the State, and endowed with a large 
revenue for the support of the schoo! 
Children can live in sight of the school, 
the college, the church, and grow up with 
the prosperity of the leading State of the 
Great Western Empire. 








Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at 6 
per cent. annually on the following terms: 
Cash payment.............++++ ‘ $48 00 


in four years .... 
in five years.. 

in six years. 

in seven years 





40 acres at $10 per acre: 

Cash payment 
Payment in one year 

= in two years..... ecccccees 

” in three years 

= in four years.... 

(s in five years.... 

” in six years 

« in seven years...... 


Address Land Commissioner, JUinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Iu. 
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THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


[Millions in the now smiling West have obtained their 
only education in the Log School-House. The following 
paragraphs, copied from the book entitled “ The Old Log 
School-House,” by Rev. Alexander Clarke, whose portrait 
we publish in this number, will awaken tender memories 
in the minds of many of our readers, and perhaps teach 
the cultured sons of the old settlements, not to speak 
derisively of the slender attainments whch have been 
vouchsafed to the stalwart sons of toil In the log school- 
houses on our frontiers. They have sterling common 
sense, and are wise enough to regret that better opportu- 
nities did not grace their early life. “ Rail-splitters” flod 
their way to high positions; and the student of the log 
school-house becomes a leader In educational affairs. 
This is eminently true of the author of the book referred to. 

We insert the engraving with the remark, that it looks 
rather too prim and handsomely squared at the eorners for 
structures of that sort; and we doubt if the man who 
engraved it took his firet lesson in education in a log 
echool-house. } 

“ Pronrers in our Western country—and 
they were a heroic class of men—were forced 
to coax and pet the earth for a subsistence 
even, with little opportunity for listening to 
the begging of the 
intellect for a mor- 
sel of food; but 
the dawning smile 
of plenty rested 
their weary hands, 
and thought took 
the throne of toil 
and asked for its 
share in life, and 
it came, though 
strangely bestow- 
ed. Knowledge was. 
content to inhabit 
very singular posi- 
tions, and found 
its way into very 
humble 
but its glory was 
not dimmed, but 
intensified, by its 


temples ; 


quaintly garnished 
surroundings. 

“ The scattered families who had leveled the 
huge trees, drawn the immense roots, and 
with strong hands held the plow through 
the deep furrows, while mothers and daughters 
had woven and fashioned not ungraceful, 
though very coarse and strong garments, began 
to feel that there were other famines besides 
the want of bread—other and as insatiable 
longings, when there was time to listen to 
them, as the call for food and warmth. There 
must be a place where the little ones could be 
gathered for instruction, and the older people 
brush the mold of forgetfulness from their 
earlier cultivation; and so it came to pass 
that with this sudden thought rushing over the 
community like a blaze over a prairie, they 
gathered for a single social day, and with 
quick hands reared the old log school-house. 

* Just one day ! 

“We may congratulate ourselves that the 
present time is speedy in the perfection of the 








| world’s work; but hardly would a hundred 


days serve for the erection of a school-house 
now. But with hands skilled by necessity, 
the twilight found a rude but strong temple for 
knowledge perched upon the corner where the 
roads crossed, and the fences hedged in an 
orchard on the other side, while on the other, 
a forest deep and densely covered with the 
green and golden mosses of centuries grew 
dark in rank foliage farther away down the 
valley. 

“Tt had been a dayof merriment, for not often 
did the thinly spread. population assemble 


| for any purpose, and there were interested and 


questioning faces to scan for answers that 
never shaped themselves into words. These 
isolated people had lost or laid aside the uses 


| of sympathetic language; but the merry, 
| jubilant expressions of strong natures bubbled 


up and ran over with laughter, and, ah! we 
are sorry to say it, with the wild gayety of 


THE OLD LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


the cup that leaves bitter remembrance for the 
morrow ! 


“‘ No corner-stone was laid ; no set speeches 
enlivened the occasion. The gallons of whisky, 
and the dollars in money, appropriated to the 
enterprise were aboutequal! Could the hardy 
settlers have looked forward with prophetic 
vision some fifteen years to the time when the 
first Temperance meeting was held within those 
timber watis—or still farther into the future, 
even to the presént day, and viewed the changes 
that have been wrought in the neighborhood, 
how wondrous the revelation! Woody wil- 
derness then is fruitful field to-day ; drunken- 
ness and revelry then—virtue and temperance 
now. Where the holy Sabbath was then 
profaned by hunting and fishing, the word of 
God is now proclaimed, and the sweet songs of 
Zion commingle with the melody of the groves, 
and are wafted, as if on angels’ wings, to the 
peaceful mansions above. 

“The. house was but eighteen feet square, 
with a low, rough ceiling, unwhitened and 
unadorned with the least hint at art or luxury. 
There were six small nine-light windows, 





—— 
near enough to the ground to permit the chil- 
dren to feast their curious eyes on the traveler 
who at very long interims passed that way, and 
it was with quite an excited throb of the 
young pulse that a new face was seen bring. 
ing fanciful pictures of the outside world 
whose sounds, searce comprehended, now and 
then penetrated their quiet homes. 

“ Along two of the sides of this room. with 
one edge fastened to the wall, ran the Writing. 
desks, fronted by long benches of oak Wood, 
without a back for the comfort of the growing 
bone and sinew of the children. Then there 
were lower benches, graduated to the physical 
development of the girls and boys. A huge 
chimney fronted and gaped at the master, with 
an iron bar for its upper lip, and fire dogs loli- 
ing their tongues of flame that lapped up 
Jack Frost, and swallowed him down like an 
anaconda, those cold winter mornings. This 
great gray fire-throat arched outward, with 
its coating of mortar and its bones of stone, and 
occupied a portion of the yellow barren ground, 
leaving the room perfectly square. Sach 
monstrous logs as hissed, and ‘smoked, and 
cracked their lives away in ruddy gleams and 
glorious warmth !” 


——————s eo 


HIDDEN LIFE, 
AS SEEN THROUGH THE MIOROSCOPE. 


1, Tu keenest human eye sees but little of the handiwork 


of God. Every drop of water teems with lif. You ean 
not quench your thirst, even with the purest water, with- 
out swallowing scores of puny lives. The oceen is stirred 
by the huge leviathan, who maketh it to boil like a pot 
And therein, also, in myriad varieties, are the lesser forms 
of life, ranning down to the animalcule, so smali that ong 
hundred and fifty millions of them weigh less than « 
in! 

%. The atmosphere is full of life, and the land 
swarms with animals of unwritten names and 
orders, crawling, burrow'ng, creeping, leaping, 
running, hopping, and flying creatures. Out of the sight 
aud beyond the hearing of men are innumerable |i 
things. They inhabit tue air we breatne, the water 
driok, the food we eat. They move and have their 
in sweets and sours—in the toughest flint as well as 
me'low pulp of the peach—iu blossoms and fruits, 
and leaves, in roo s and branches, in the bodies 
mals ; verily, in our own buman bodies are tiny tenants 

ulous colonies of little inbabitants dwelling and mov- 

we 

£ Life is every where. Little lives are enveloped within 
large lives. Other little lives are free and isolated inde- 
pendencies. We recently tooked through a powerfal 
microscope in the office of Sanford C. Hill, ; the 


almanse-maker, at East Liverpool, Obio, and examined 4 
drop of rain-water. In that single drop we coun ed near 
a dozen playful little creatures, apparently as large as the 
common house fy, frolicking and frisking about as merrily 
as minnows in a meadow-breok | 

4. Then we reached a book from the shelf, and detected 
a speck of a white insect burrying off at a double-qaick 
to hide behind a grain of dust; for we had opened on him 
by surprise. The littie fellow was retreating rapidly; for 
the shaking of a book-leaf, or even for as much of a leaf 
to tremble #s would hold a single letter, was to bim 6 
commotion equal to a handred earthquakes! But we 
pursued him, exeired as he was, until we chased him on 
a bar of polished brass, and, by a grand stratagem, drove 
him to an intrenchment on the bar. 

5. He was smaller than the d--t of an é in your pocket 
Bible. But we pressed him inte our service, a prisoner in 
his house of brass, and snugly covered by a glass 
until we reviewed him b th the microscop 
prison was less roomy than the eye of a flee cambrie 
needle, yet, under the microscope, his jiberties, as well a8 
his body, were greatly enlarged. That creature, t> the 
naked eye eo small, was now apparently as large as & 
and white as snow, with timbs of perfect symmetry 

portion, We were affected by his efforts to be free. 

e burried from side to side of his prison-house, and 
tried to force the walls apart! Through bis clear, trans- 
parent flesh could be seen the beatings of his heart and 
the purple — — ane ~ at oy were rest- 
less «nd pitifal as those of a new — % 

6. If ds cou d, by some meauther of sound, have heard 
his voice and understood his language, doubtless it weuld 
have been a plaintive for liberty. How wonderful are 
the works «f the Almighty Hand! In wiscom He bath 
made them all. How vast tne lessons brought to our 
minds by the telescope, from worlds afar, and by the mi- 
ecroscope, from marvels so near, that, to the naked eye, 
they are all unseen !—A. @. in Clark’s School Visitor. 

















